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There has been only one 
this month 
which would concern our readers, 
that by which the Newark city home 
at Verona, a reform institution for 
boys and girls of Newark, was com- 
pletely destroyed. This fire broke 
out while the three hundred odd 
children were at supper, so all got 
out safely. Flames were first dis- 
covered in a cupola on the main 
building, above the water tanks in the 
attic. A bucket brigade was there- 
fore the most effective defense at 
hand. When a fire 
three miles distant arrived, the hose 
of the institution proved too old for 
use. There were no hydrants on the 
grounds. Loss, perhaps $125,000. 
One or two other small fires are 


Fires. ‘ 
serious fire 


department 


of possible interest. In one instance, 
the second fire within two weeks in 
the same building,the cause was over- 
heated furnace flues. 
nace has always to be forced in order 


Here the fur- 


adequately to heat the rooms, it being 
too small to do the work at normal 
pressure. Another fire was one 
which occurred in a nearly fire-proof 
hospital of New York. By false 
alarm the fire department was mis- 
sent and thus delayed in reaching 
the spot. But by prompt work on 
the part of the employés, by the 
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Number 12 


handiness of efficient fire apparatus, 
and by the fire-resisting structure 
of the building only a small damage 
resulted, the patients in the main 
building only a few feet away not 
knowing that there was a fire at all. 

In this connection, the state 
board of corrections and charities of 
Michigan has sent out the following 
circular to superintendents of the 
poor of the state. We commend it 
to the consideration 
are responsible for institutions. 


of those who 


To SUPERINTENDENTS OF THE POOR: 

As the winter approaches the subject 
of heating the county houses pre- 
sents itself, and with it the likeli- 
hood of fires occurring, the need of 
proper fire protection, and of means 
of escape of inmates in the event 
of a fire taking place. 

The state board of corrections and 
charities would remind you of the 
experience in some counties where 
has occurred the destruction, by fire, 
of county houses, with an accom- 
panying loss of life. With such 
disasters in mind, and the possibility 
of their occurring in other counties, 
the state board would call your 
attention to the need of adequate 
fire protection, and of proper fire 
escapes — well situated— at your 
several county poorhouses. 

Mecosta county, you will recall, 
has within the past year lost its 
county house by fire, and that one 
poor unfortunate inmate of such 
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house perished in the flames. Mr. J. 
Frank Clark, one of the superintend- 
ents of the poor of such county, at 
the request of this state board, has 
reported on that fire, and has sug- 
gested something in the way of fire 
protection. He says: “The origin 
of the fire is something we can not 
account for, as the part of the build- 
ing where it seemed to originate 
was used only for storage.”” In the 
way of proper fire protection he 
recommends, “when buildings are 
located outside of the protection of 
a waterworks system, a large tank in 
the attic of the main building, and 
also elevated tanks outside.” We 
would add that a standpipe, attached 
to the tank in the building, should 
always be in commission — the 
“water pressure” on — with hose 
attached, all ready at any moment 
for use. The state board would also 


urge that a liberal number of hand 
grenades be supplied, which shall 
always be at convenient and access- 
ible places about the building; that 
fire extinguishers be provided—the 
O. A. Stemspel, the Babcock, or 


other reliable makes — and kept 
always in order, and placed where 
they can be immediately reached 
when needed; that a number of pails 
filled with salt water be placed about 
the house at convenient points ready 
for immediate use in case of emer- 
gency. A properly constructed out- 
side fire-escape should be provided, 
and so situated as to be available 
when other exits are cut off by 
flames. 

The state board is not unmindful 
of the fact that in a number of our 
poorhouses fire protection and fire- 
escapes have been provided, and the 
heating system is such as to reduce 
to a minimum the likelihood of fire. 
Regarding such the state board will 
simply suggest that a careful inspec- 
tion be made of such appliances, that 
it shall be made certain that all is in 
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working order. In counties in which 
the subject of fire protection has had 
little attention (and as surprising as 
it may seem to some, such lack of 
attention is a fact) the state board 
would urge—no matter how small 
your county-house may be, or how 
limited the population in it—that 
adequate fire protection be at once 
provided on the lines indicated 
above, and that provision be made 
for the escape of each inmate should 
the usual way of egress be shut off 
by fire. 

Fire protection and the safety of 
inmates in case a fire occurs are very 
important considerations; and yet 
the adoption of measures for the pre- 
vention of a fire occurring is equally, 
if not more, important. In this line 
the constant, untiring, personal over. 
sight of the keeper and of the mat- 
ron is required; seldom, if ever, can 
such oversight be delegated to an 
inmate. Stringent rules must be 
made, and strict compliance with 
such rules must be insisted upon. 
Floors directly under, and all wood- 
work in close proximity to stoves 
should be protected by a liberal 
amount of zinc. Where stove pipes 
are conducted through partitions or 
ceilings, such pipe should pass 
through double thimbles, having a 
perforated cold-air chamber, and fre- 
quent examinations of such thimbles 
should be made, and all dust and 
other inflammable substances which 
will, and do, lodge in the thimble, be 
removed. Inmates should be pro- 
hibited the possession and _ use of 
matches; these should be in the 
keeping of the matron, and their use 
be by her, or under her direction and 
supervision. If the use of smoking 
tobacco is allowed, a room should be 
set apart for smoking, where a small, 
protected lamp — with lighters — 
would furnish the needed light, and 
no smoking should be _ permitted 
elsewhere in the house. The result 
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of the failure to observe this rule 
has just occurred in Jackson county 
poorhouse. The following is the 
newspaper report of such sad neglect: 
“Jackson, Mich., November 28.— 
Mary Vickery, aged ninety, an inmate 
of the Jackson county poorhouse,was 
burned to death in her room from 
her clothing catching fire from her 
pipe.” In this connection the state 
board would urge that the location 
of such smoking-room should be such 
that the odor of the smoke will not 
pervade the whole house. Oils 
should be kept in proper receptacles, 
and stored by themselves in some 
secluded place. Lamps should be 
placed so as to give abundant light; 
they should never (or seldom) be 
carried about by the inmates. No 
ashes should be placed in a wooden 
receptacle; even cold ashes have 
been known tocontain live coal, and 
have so been the cause of fires; they 
should be placed in an iron receiver 
at first, and that outside of any 
building and carefully covered. Oily 
rags should not be allowed to ac- 
cumulate in piles in the house; if 
such must be saved they should be 
placed outside the building in earth- 
ern or metal uncovered vessels. Fire- 
alarm signals should be adopted, 
and inmates and neighbors should 
be made acquainted with the mean- 
ing and importance of such fire 
alarms. 

In a word, constant personal atten- 
tion to duty, and vigilance on the 
part of the keeper and matron of a 
county poorhouse, is the price of 
protection, safety, and comfort in 
every county poorhouse. 


CHARITY ORGANIZATION. 
whet ig Ene answer to this ques- 
Charity tion by Miss Mary E. 
Organization? Richmond, in the Janu- 
ary number of the REVIEW, has 


called forth some interesting discus- 
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sion of the subject in various locali- 
ties where the term “ charity organ- 
ization” has become familiar, but 
where its full significance is yet to 
be realized. One of these discus- 
sions, from the Philadelphia Press, 
we quote: 

Miss Mary E. Richmond, the suc- 
cessful and experienced secretary of 
the Baltimore charity organization 
society, has done a most useful serv- 
ice to charitable effort in other 
cities by publishing in THE CHARI- 
TIES REVIEW an answer to the ques- 
tion, ‘What is charity organization?” 

What charity organization is not 
Philadelphia already knows by ex- 
ample. It is not relief work. The 
distribution of relief work and the 
organization of charity are incom- 
patible functions. If a society enters 
the charitable field with. relief it can- 
not organize and co-ordinate the 
charities in that field for relief. 
Wood yards for vagrants are not the 
chief business of a charity organiza- 
tion society. Neither are local ward 
organizations its objeet. A mere 
record of cases, more or less im- 
perfect, does not fill its purpose. 
Neither does a hall, more or less 
filled with chairs, for meetings. 

As Miss Richmond points out, the 
ultimate object of all charity work 
is not to relieve the poor, but to 
remove poverty. It is net the wants 
of the individual which should de- 
termine charitable effort, but the 
best way of raising the class and 
the family to which the individual 
belongs to a level where relief will 
not be needed. In any society 
where relief is given, attention be- 
comes concentrated on the individ- 
ual, and the special. function of 
charity organization is not to re- 
lieve the individual, but to organize, 
associate, affiliate, and originate the 
methods by which the individual 
will be led up past relief. 
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Relief is necessary in the present 
condition of society. But if relief 
is not to create more pauperism than 
it relieves, a city must be divided 
into small working districts, no 
larger, if possible, than an election 
division, in which a small committee, 
familiar with every family, can 
co-ordinate charitable effort and 
bring each case before the right 
church, society, and agency, labor- 
ing, on one hand, to prevent dupli- 
cation and competition between 
charities; and, on the other, to 
make the relief effectual, so that the 
family is left wage-earning, man or 
woman, boy or girl, with a place, 
and the stray child or the child of 
the vicious and vagrant placed in a 
sound home. 

Investigation is necessary to se- 
cure this, investigation local in the 
division, central in the main office, 
and co-ordinated through all chari- 
ties, religious and secular. Nearly 
every wandering person has rela- 
tions somewhere with some family 
which has some sound spot left, 
some wage-earning persons ready to 
aid, if they can be reached, and 
nearly every weakling, wabbling be- 
tween gutters, has something which 
he or she could do, if helped to do 
it. Where, however, the will to 
work is absent, a firm, just, legal ma- 
chinery must be set in motion, that 
no man and no woman eat the bread 
of charitable idleness. 

When co-operation has brought 
all charities working together on all 
cases in each small division of a city 
and investigation has sifted and re- 
corded every case in a central regis- 
try, there remains constructive work 
to do. Thrift agencies, such as 
stamp savings, home savings, and 
provident loan societies must be de- 
veloped. Work rooms and indus- 
trial training must be _ provided. 
Tenements must be improved, sani- 
tation prompted, truancy checked, 
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drinking repressed, nests of vice 
broken up, and gambling agencies 
suppressed, Vagrancy and mendi. 
cancy must be relentlessly prose. 
cuted. Neglected childhood must be 
protected from cruelty and idleness on 
one side and too much work and too 
little play on the other. Pawnshops 
must be regulated and cheap loans 
provided. All possible machinery 
for the betterment of society by 
statute, by administration, and by 
prosecution must be set on foot. 
Philadelphia has for twenty years 
had a charity organization society, 
which has done good work, within 
certain limits; but it has fallen far 
short of the program outlined by 
Miss Richmond. Such work this 
city needs, and the charity organiza. 
tion society ought by a_ thorough 
and radical reorganization to enter on 
this broad field, so long neglected. 


Wanted: An intelligent 
man for “placing-out” 
and children’s aid work in 
a city of 60,000. Salary $800 a year. 
A man is desired who will undertake 
the work from interest in it. 


Employment 
Exchange. 


CHILDREN. 
Itis gratifying to noteare- 
vival of interest in the sub- 
ject of separate courts for 
children, apart from those for adult of- 
fenders. Sucha court was established 
in Chicago last summer, pursuant to 
legislation which was considered at 
length in the June number of the 
REVIEW. In January the new judge 
of the police court of Buffalo an- 
nounced that, under the permis- 
sion given in section 291 of the 
penal code, he would hear all cases 
involving the trial of children under 
sixteen years of age, separate and 
apart from all other cases. In New 


Children’s 
Courts 
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COMMITMENT UNDER PENAL 


York city the commissioner of pub- 
lic charities for the borough of 
Manhattan and Bronx has created a 
separate bureau for dealing with 
children’s cases. Heretofore the ap- 
plications for the admission of chil- 
dren to the 
commitment of adults to the alms- 
house and other public institutions, 
have been received at the same office. 
On January 1 the children’s bureau 
was removed to a separate building, 
at some distance from the 
offices. The commissioner suggests 
the establishment of a 


institutions, and for 


other 


children’s 
court in the same building and the 
discontinuance of the custom of 
hearing children’s cases in police 
courts. The plan has the support of 
practically all who are identified with 
in behalf of children in the 
metropolis. Rev. T. L. Kinkead, 
supervisor of catholic charities, has 
been particularly interested in the 
proposed changes, which are also 
supported by the charity organiza- 
tion society, the society for the pre- 
vention of cruelty to children, and 
the state charities aid association. 
The only difficulty in securing the 
establishment of the proposed court 


work 


arises in securing the assignment of 
a magistrate from the other courts. 


An interesting movement 
Orange. ‘ 

is reported from Orange, 
N. J. The orphans home of that 
tity, established in 1854, has united 
with the children’s aid society and 
the day nursery in securing the 
services of an agent who will visit 
children already placed in homes 
fom the orphan asylum, and find 
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additional homes for children who 
can be placed out, and also investi- 
gate complaints of the neglect or 
cruel treatment of children. It is 
very interesting and encouraging to 
find these various societies working 
in such close co-operation on pro- 
gressive lines. The last report of 
the orphan home alludes to the 
difficulty of finding homes for boys 
under twelve years of age. It is 
expected that the agent will find 
homes for a number of such boys 
who otherwise would remain in the 
asylum for some years. The report 
also expresses a desire to keep more 
closely in touch with children who 
have already been placed in families. 


The 
Catholic ~ 
Co-operation St 


catholic church at 
Paul, S. Dak., 

cently made a contribu- 
tion to the work of the children’s 
home society of South Dakota. It 
is interesting to know that this is 


re- 


received 
by the society from catholic sources, 
and that a catholic priest has been 
one of the most efficient local super- 
intendents of the society in that 
state. 
rule of placing children in homes 
of the same religious faith as the 
parents of the children, and works 
in close co-operation with all 
nominations. 


not the first contribution 


The society adheres to the 


de- 


A doubt has sometimes 
been 
whether in the state of New 
York magistrates are authorized to 
commit destitute children to institu- 


tions under the provisions of section 


Commitment 
Under 
Penal Codes 


expressed as to 
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291 of the penal code. This section 
enumerates various causes for which 
children may be brought before 
magistrates and committed to insti- 
tutions. Among these causes are: 
“begging or receiving or soliciting 
alms;” “not having any home or 
other place of abode, or proper 
guardianship ;” “being in a state of 
want or suffering; “destitute of 
means of support, being an orphan.” 
Language almost identical with this 
is found in the act of parliament 
concerning the commitment of chil- 
dren to industrial schools in Ireland. 
The chief secretary for Ireland, Mr. 
Gerald Balfour, recently issued a cir- 
cular, stating that cases of “simple 
destitution” are not included in 
the provisions of the act, but must 
be dealt with under the laws relating 
to “pauper children.” In the opinion 
of the chief secretary, the provisions 
of the act authorizing magistrates to 
commit children to industrial schools 
were intended to relate only to cases 
involving neglect, cruelty, or im- 
proper guardianship of children— 
improper from a moral point of 
view. The question is complicated 
by the fact that industrial schools 
are largely supported by the im- 
perial government, while the homes 
for destitute children are supported 
by local taxation. The industrial 
schools appear to be under private 
management, and the ruling of the 
chief secretary has been represented 
by some as an act of hostility to the 
catholic church; in fact, a leading 
paper of Dublin says: “ We do not 
exaggerate in the least when we say 
that, to find a parallel for the blow 
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which has been aimed at the catholic 
religious orders of Ireland, it would 
be necessary to go back to the period 
of the penal laws.” 

Apart from the questions pertain 
ing to the maintenance and control 
of the institutions, most people 
would be inclined to the opinion 
that the chief secretary was follow. 
ing a sound principle of administra. 
tion; that the penal code and 
similar statutes should not make 
provision for the commitment of 
destitute children as such, but only 
for cases involving a moral de. 
linquency on the part of the 
parents. 


The thirty-fifth annual re- 
port of the Boston chil. 
dren’s aid society should be secured 
and read by all who are interested 
in thoughtful and progressive work 
in behalf of children. It contains 
the “final” report of the Rock 
Lawn farm, the last of the farm 
schools formerly maintained by that 
society. The report of the placing- 
out agency shows 28g9children under 
its immediate care, of whom 1 32 were 
being boarded in families; eighty-two 
were in free homes without wages; 
forty-three were earning wages, and 
thirty-two were otherwise placed. The 
placing-out department works in 
close co-operation with the church 
home, the Massachusetts _ infant 
asylum, and the children’s mission. 


Boston 
C.A.$. 


The attorney-general of 
Indiana has_ recently 


Child 'nsurance 
in Indiana. 


rendered a decision that assessment 
companies have no right to issue 
benefit certificates on the lives of in- 
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fants. The basis of the decision is 
that such companies, being governed 
and controlled by their members, 
can insure only members. An in- 
fant is, for obvious reasons, incapable 
of becoming a member of such a 
company. This has been repeatedly 
decided in the courts of New York 
and Pennsylvania. This decision 
does not prejudice the right of stock 
corporations to insure infants. On 
the contrary, it is considered by the 
larger industrial companies as rather 
favorable to their business, in that 
they assert, whether correctly or not, 
that such scandals as may come up 
in connection with child insurance 
are most apt to result from the reck- 
less methods and policy of the 
assessment companies which have 
been ruled out. A number of these 
have, as a matter of actual fact, 
demonstrated in the past the reck- 
lessness and inefficiency with which 
such societies may be conducted. 
Therefore, in clearing these com- 
panies out of the field the larger in- 
dustrial corporations feel that the 
chances. of prejudice 
against their business are greatly 
lessened. 


reasonable 


STATE BOARDS AND COMMISSIONS. 

The state board of char- 
ities and correction has 
inaugurated a system of 
registration of the dependent chil- 
dren of the state. There are at 
present about 400 such, most of 
whom are placed out. An effort has 
been made to keep track of them, 
but as there is no paid agent to visit 
and report regularly, and as the 


New Hampshire 
Children. 


STATE BOARDS AND COMMISSIONS. 
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children frequently remain but a 
short time after being placed, there 
has been a deficient knowledge of 
their whereabouts. The new sys- 
tem is an effort to correct the situa- 
tion. We doubt, however, its suc- 
cess, depending, as it does, upon 
voluntary co-operation from many 
private individuals in many commu- 
nities, and upon such unsystematic 
visitation as the state board itself 
can undertake. With 400 dependent 
children in its charge, there would 
seem to be no reason why the state 
should not have at least one paid 
agent to look after their welfare. 


Governor Crane has 
recommended that the 
state board of charity have power to 
visit and inspect and report upon city 
and town almshouses. Neither the 
board nor its predecessors have ever 
had this power specifically given 
them, although they have, as a matter 
of fact, visited the almshouses under 


Massachusetts. 


their power to visit “receptacles for 
the insane,” which power, however, 
has been in the board of insanity 
since that board was created in 1898. 

It is very important that the 
state board of charity should have 
this power, as many of the 210 city 
and town almshouses of Massachus- 
etts are by no means in such good 
condition or so well managed as they 
might be. Among the classes which 
are to be found in these institutions 
at present are insane and idiotic per- 
sons, men under sentence for drunk- 
enness and minor crimes, children 
under four years old with their 
mothers, and tramps. Some of the 
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buildings are unfit for human _habi- 
tation and not worth repairing, and 
in many there is an entire lack of 
classification of the inmates, besides 
other faults of administration. The 
commission appointed by Governor 
Wolcott in 1896 recommended that 
this power be given to the board of 
charity. It is understood that Gov- 
ernor Crane’s recommendation orig- 
inated with the board. As the power 
is merely to visit and inspect and re- 
port, with no power to order things 
done, it would seem that no strong 
objection can exist. On the other 
hand, the effectiveness of such ad- 
visory power has been sufficiently 
demonstrated in Massachusetts by 
the history of the board of railroad 
commissioners and of the board of 
health. 


The court of appeals of 
the state of New York has 
decided by a vote of four to three 
that the New York society for the 
prevention of cruelty to children is 
not subject to the inspection of the 
state board of charities, and that 
private charitable societies are not 
subject to such inspection unless 
they receive public funds to be used 
in disbursing pecuniary relief. This 
at once removes from the inspection 
of the state board over six hundred 
charitable institutions and societies, 
among which are homes for the 
aged, homes for children, hospitals 
and reformatories. The decision is 
probably much more revolutionary 
than was intended by the court, and 
it is possible that there may be a re- 
hearing of the case. 


New York. 
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THE INSANE. 

The state board of insanity of 
Massachusetts, in accordance with 
an act passed in 1898, has made a 
special report to the legislature, 
recommending state control and sup- 
port of all insane in the state, re- 
lieving the towns and cities of all 
such care and support. The recom- 
mendations of the board are as 
follows: 


1. Such legislation as will provide 
that all insane persons who are now, 
or who may hereafter become, public 
charges shall be supported at the ex- 
pense of the commonwealth on and 
after January 1, 1904. This would 
involve the transfer from city and 
town account to that of the state of 
the cost of maintenance, at the same 
rate, of some 5,607 persons. 

2. That all such insane poor shall 
be committed according to the laws 
for the commitment of the insane, 
to the custody and control of the 
authorities of the commonwealth as 
soon after January I, 1904, and in 
such manner, as may be deemed ad- 
visable by the state board of insanity. 

3. That all such insane poor shall 
be cared for in buildings which shall 
be owned or controlled by the com- 
monwealth. This would require ad- 
ditional provision. (1)—For about 
500 patients who are inmates of the 
Boston insane hospital; (2) for about 
goo insane persons who are now cared 
for in city and town almshouses and 
private families in care of overseers 
of the poor. 

4. Such legislation as may be 
necessary to acquire for the state the 
land, buildings, and equipment in use 
by the Boston insane hospital. 

5. That a colony for the chronic 
insane should be established accord- 
ing to the general plan outlined in 
this report. 

6. That the legislature appropriate 
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PROGRESS IN THE CARE OF EPILEPTICS. 


a sum not exceeding $25,000, to be 
expended under the direction of the 
state board of insanity, for the pur- 
chase of not less than 2,000 acres of 
land for such colony. 

7. That the legislature appropriate 
a sum not exceeding $50,000, to be 
expended under the direction of a 
board of trustees, for the proper or- 
ganization of such a colony, and 
toward the construction of buildings 
and the procuring of other equip- 
ment necessary for that purpose. 

The propositions submitted have 
been considered in relation to a gen- 
eral plan of progressive development, 
which, in our judgment, better solves 
the problem than the erection of new 
hospitals for the specific purposes 
suggested. 

The system recommended is com- 
prehensive, and would take some 
time and the gradual expenditure of 
money to complete, and, if perfected, 
will result in a thorough separation 
of acute from chronic cases, and, we 
believe, in the best care of both. 


THE EPILEPTIC. 
Messrs. G. P. 
Sons, of New York city, 
have issued a book on the “ care and 
treatment of epileptics,” by the Hon. 
Wm. P. Letchworth.! Mr. Letch- 
worth was for twenty-three years a 
member of the state board of chari- 
ties of New York state, and was at 
one time president of the board. He 
js also author of “ the insane in for- 
eign countries,” a book that is re- 
garded very favorably by experts in 
the subject treated. 

Mr. Letchworth’s new book comes 
at an opportune time, when a dis- 
tinct movement is on foot to make 
public provision for epileptics in as 


> » . 
Recent Putnam’s 


Progress. 


1See bibliography for November, 1899. 
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To this 
time the following special institu- 


many states as possible. 


tions for epileptics in this country 


have been created : 

First: The Craig colony for epi- 
leptics, at Sonyea, N. Y. The total 
acreage of this colony is 1,895. Its 
population on January 1, 1900, was 
500; while its expected population on 
October 1, 1900, will be 800, there 
being at the present time new build- 
ings in course of construction that 
will be ready for occupancy within 
two or three months. The ultimate 
proposed population will be 1,800 
patients. 

Second: The Ohio hospital 
epileptics and epileptic insane at 
Gallipolis. This institution was 
opened in 1890, and its creation was 
largely due to the energetic effor ts of 
Gen. Roeliff Brinkerhoff, member 
and president of the state board of 
charities. Its total acreage is 235, 
while the capacity of the institution 
is g0O patients, which is its present 
population. 

Third: The Massachusetts hospi- 
tal for epileptics at Palmer. The 
total acreage here is 237; its pres- 
ent capacity 200, while its present 
population is the same. The ulti- 
mate capacity of the Massachusetts 
hospital for epileptics is not known. 

Fourth: The New Jersey village 
for epileptics was created by an act 
of the legislature in the spring of 
1889. So far the managers have 
been unable to make provision for 
patients, on account of lack of funds 
for building, furnishing, and other 
necessities. It is estimated that 
there are 700 dependent epileptics 
in New Jersey. 

Fifth: The state of Texas gave 
640 acres of land near Abilene on 
which to establish a colony for epi- 
leptics, along the line of the Craig 
colony. In his annual message in 


for 
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1899, Governor Sayres recommended 
an appropriation of $50,000 with 
which to begin the construction of 
the colony. 

Sixth: The Pennsylvania epilep- 
tic hospital and colony farm at Oak- 
bourne was created largely through 
the beneficent aid of Mr. Henry C. 
Lea, of Philadelphia, Mr. Lea hav- 
ing given $50,000 in the first in- 
stance toward founding the same. 
It has a total acreage of 110, and 
its present capacity is for thirty 
patients. 

Seventh: The Passavant memo- 
rial home for epileptics; a private 
religious institution at Rochester, 
Pa. It has sixty acres in its estate 
and capacity for thirty-six patients. 

Eighth: The silver cross home for 
epileptics at Port Deposit, Md., an 
institution under the care of the 
King’s daughters. The acreage of 
this institution is unknown, but its 
present capacity is for twenty 
patients. 

Ninth: There is a small institu- 
tion called Emmaus, near Marthas- 
ville, Mo., under the management of 
the German evangelical synod of 
North America. It provides for 
fifty patients. 

All of the foregoing institutions 
are in existence at the present time, 
while the following states have taken 
up the question of making public 
provision for epileptics: Missouri, 
Illinois, Virginia, Alabama, Cali- 
fornia, and Minnesota. 

The state of Virginia has been 
especially active in the matter, chief- 
ly through Dr. Wm. F. Drewry, 
superintendent of the Virgina hos- 
pital for the insane at Petersburg. 
We trust that the coming legislature 
will appreciate the forcible argu- 
ments that will be presented to it by 
the commission of which Dr. Drewry 
is a member, and approve the estab- 
lishment of a colony for epileptics in 
Virginia. 





A great impetus has also been 
given the movement in_ Illinois, 
chiefly through the efforts of Miss 
Julia C. Lathrop, a member of the 
state board of charities. Distinct 
efforts for colony care for epileptics 
in Illinois, however, might be said to 
date from 1893, when Dr. J. B. Max- 
well, of Chicago, read a paper before 
the state medical society urging the 
necessity of such an_ institution. 
About the same time the state board 
of charities became alive to the need 
of such an institution, being forced 
to consider it on account of the num- 
ber of epileptics found in the poor- 
houses and insane hospitals, and the 
very large nnmber of cases which 
were necessarily refused admission 
to the school for feeble-minded 
children at Lincoln. In the biennial 
report of the state board of charities 
for 1894 a colony for epileptics was 
strongly urged. The state confer- 
ence of charities held in November, 
1898, devoted a session to feeble- 
minded and epileptic children, at 
which conference well known physi- 
cians and superintendents spoke. 

Dr. Hugn T. Patrick made an ad- 
dress, giving instance after instance 
from his case-book, of patients whose 
uniformly downward path illustrated 
his reiterated statement that “in 
general life the epileptic is the de- 
spair of the physician.” This was 
reprinted and distributed in the legis- 
lature of 1899. After much indi- 
vidual effort and the strong urgency 
of the state board of charities, this 
legislature gave an appropriation of 
$2,500 for obtaining an option upon 
a site for a colony and for preparing 
plans and directing the state board 
of charities to perform the work and 
report to the governor at least ten 
days before the meeting of the next 
legislature. 

The idea of great acreage and 
modest village buildings—the es- 
sence of the colony plan—is so far 
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from the usual conception of a pub- 
lic institution that the friends of the 
measure have utilized every oppor- 
tunity to form a public opinion fav- 
orable to this plan and which shall 
insure the necessary appropriations 
from the next legislature. To this 
end the state conference of charities 
held at Bloomington in November 
last devoted an evening to the sub- 
ject. Dr. W. P. Spratling, superin- 
tendent of the Craig colony for epi- 
leptics, made an address illustrated 
by stereopticon views, and was fol- 
lowed by several of the best known 
physicians in the west, all of whom 
pointed out the great necessity for 
a liberal provision and absolute de- 
parture from the usual institution 
standards as to lands and buildings. 

Whichever party may control the 
next legislature in Illinois, it is 
reasonably certain that the duty of 
the state board toward the epileptic 
will be recognized. The responsi- 
bility for submitting plans for car- 
tying out the work, which shall be 
as creditable to Illinois as those of 
the Craig colony are to New York, 
now seems to rest upon the state 
board of charities. 

We recommend Mr. Letchworth’s 
book to any board or state or com- 
munity that contemplates making 
public provision for dependent epi- 
leptics. 

p ‘ President C. E. Faulkner 
reparations 
fortheNationalt and Messrs. H. H. Hart 

Conference. § and A. O. Wright recent- 
ly visited Topeka for the purpose of 
arranging for the national conference 
of charities and correction to be held 
there May 18-24. Their work has 
resulted in bringing out strong sup 
port for the conference among the 
leading men of Topeka and Kansas. 


SECTARIAN CONTROL OF PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS. 


The helpful influence of the con- 
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ference wherever it is held is already 
noticeable in Topeka, as can be seen 
from the following editorial in a 
local paper: 


The conviction has been growing 
generally all over the country that 
the management of the great public 
charitable and penal institutions is 
a business by itself which should be 
in the hands of trained experts, not 
of politicians, and that the existence 
and progressive management of 
them can only be protected by 
making them as little as possible 
subject to political changes in the 
states. Kansas is suffering, perhaps 
more than most states, by reason of 
alternate populist and republican 
boards of state charities, with the 
consequent revolution in manage- 
ment, and turning out of one set of 
employés to make room for another. 
There is a growing and a just senti- 
ment that no chances should be taken 
of mixing politics with charitable 
business, and that some such law as 
is in existence in Iowa should be 
enacted in Kansas, taking the chari- 
table and penal institutions entirely 
out of the category of political jobs 
to be distributed after every election. 
The visit of the officers of the 
national conference of charities and 
correction, and the national conven- 
tion to follow in Topeka, will give a 
strong impulse to this movement, 
and the meetings held at this time 
have shown that a desire to see this 
reform put into practical effect pre- 
vails among the best men of all 
parties, and it needs only organized 
effort to bring it about. 


The supreme court of the 
Sectarian we . ; ‘ 
Controt of United States in an opin- 
ae filed in the case of 
nstitutions. 

Bradfield vs. Roberts, 
treasurer of United States, on De- 
cember 4, 1899, held that a corpora- 
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tion formed for other than religious 
purposes is not a sectarian corpora- 
tion, even though controlled solely 
by members of a particular religious 
body. 

Congress, in March, 1897, appro- 
priated a sum of money to be ex- 
pended by the commissioners of the 
District of Columbia for the erection 
of a hospital building for contagious 
the grounds of the 


diseases on 
Providence hospital, a body corpo- 
“Nothing is said about re- 


rate. 
ligion or about the religious faith of 
the incorporators of this institution 
in the act of incorporation. It is 
simply the ordinary case of the in- 
corporation of a hospital for the 
purposes for which such an institu- 
tion is generally run.”’ It was, how- 
ever, managed by an order of Roman 
catholic sisters. Subsequently the 
commissioners of the district en- 
tered into an agreement with the 
corporation to erect the building, 
and provided that it should “ be re- 
for the use of such poor 
patients as shall be sent there by the 
commissioners from time to time,” 
the hospital to be paid at the rate 
of $250 per annum for each patient. 
A “citizen and taxpayer of the 
United States” brought suit to en- 
join the payment of the appropria- 
tion on the ground that the corpora- 
tion was sectarian and religious, and 
the appropriation in violation of the 
constitution of the United States. 


The court held that the aile- 
gations in the complainant’s bill 
do not change the legal character of 
the corporation or render it on that 
account a religious or sectarian body. 


served 


Assuming that the hospital is a pri- 
vate eleemosynary corporation, the 
fact that its members, according to 
the belief of the complainant, are 
members of a monastic order or 
sisterhood of the Roman catholic 
church, and the further fact that the 
hospital is conducted under the 
auspices of said church, are wholly 
immaterial, as is also the allegation 
regarding the title to its property. 
The statute provides as to its prop. 
erty and makes no provision for its 
being held by any one other than 
itself. The facts above stated do 
not in the least change the legal 
character of the hospital, or make a 
religious corporation out of a purely 
secular one as constituted by the 
law of its being. Whether the indi- 
viduals who compose the corporation 
under its charter happen to be all 
Roman catholics, or all methodists, 
or presbyterians, or unitarians, or 
members of any other religious or- 
ganization, or of no organization at 
all, is not of the slightest conse- 
quence with reference to the law of 
its incorporation, nor can the indi- 
vidual beliefs upon religious matters 
of the various incorporators be in- 
quired into. Nor is it material that 
the hospital may be conducted under 
the auspices of the Roman catholic 
church. Tobe conducted under the 
auspices is to be conducted under 
the influence or patronage of that 
church. The meaning of the allega- 
tion is that the church exercises 
great and perhaps controlling in- 
fluence over the management of the 
hospital. It must, however, be man- 
aged pursuant to the law of its being. 
That the influence of any particular 
church may be powerful over the 
members of a non-sectarian and 
secular corporation, incorporated for 
a certain defined purpose, and with 
clearly stated powers, is surely not 
sufficient to convert such a corpora- 
tion into a religious or sectarian 
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body. That fact does not alter the 
legal character of the corporation, 
which is incorporated under an act 
of congress, and its powers, duties, 
and character is to be solely meas- 
ured by the charter under which it 
alone has any legal existence. 
There is no allegation that its hos- 
pital work is confined to members 
of that church or that in its manage- 
ment the hospital has been con- 
ducted so as to violate its charter 
in the smallest degree. It is simply 
the case of a secular corporation 
being managed by people who hold 
to the doctrines of the Roman 
catholic church, but who neverthe- 
less are managing the corporation 
according to the law under which 
it exists. The charter itself does 
not limit the exercise of its cor- 
porate powers to the members of 
any particular religious denomina- 
tion, but on the contrary those 
powers are to be exercised in favor 
of any one seeking the ministrations 
of that kind of an institution. All 
that can be said of the corporation 
itself is that it has been incorpo- 
rated by an act of congress, and for 
its legal powers and duties that act 
must be exclusively referred to. 
As stated in the opinion of the 
court of appeals, this corporation 
“is not declared the trustee of any 
church or religious society. Its 
property is to be acquired in its 
own name and for its own purposes ; 
that property and its business are to 
be managed in its own way, subject 
to no visitation, supervision, or con- 
trol by any ecclesiastical authority 
whatever, but only to that of the 
government which created it. In 
respect then of its creation, organi- 
zation, management, and ownership 
of property, it is an ordinary private 
corporation whose rights are deter- 
minable by the law of the land, and 
the religious opinions of whose 
members are not subjects of in- 
quiry.” 


PAUPER SETTTEMENT IN MASSACHUSETTS. 
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Pauper From England, which 
— seems first to have de- 


Massachusetts. vised the system of poor 
relief by parishes, as a part of the 
municipal law,—such an arrange- 
ment existing, before and _ since, 
under ecclesiastical constitutions,— 
New England, which was largely 
ecclesiastical in its first plantation, 
inherited that abstruse thing called 
“settlement” for the poor. Ab- 
struse, because it is neither domicile, 
nor franchise, nor actual residence, 
nor inheritance, nor lease, nor pur- 
chase, but a singular compound or 
decoction of all these for the pur- 
pose of determining what com- 
munity shall bear the burden of 
charity to a particular person when 
poverty comes upon him or his. In 
one aspect it isa privilege, in another 
it is a duty, and out of it have 
grown some of the most interesting 
and puzzling problems of public 
charity. Many states of our union are 
without definite “settlement” laws, 
and some countries of Europe are in 
the same undeveloped condition, 
perhaps, but the principle involved 
is sure to be practically evolved at 
certain stages of advancing civiliza- 
tion, and was, perhaps, never more 
serious in its bearings than now, 
when rapid transit and overcrowded 
lands are shifting the habitat of the 
poor in such myriads from one part 
of the world to some other. In the 
form of vagrancy or tramping the 
“settlement” question presents it- 
self everywhere, and with increased 
emphasis of late years; but there is 
also the different, though allied 
problem, of the shifting of the load 
of pauperism by official removal of 
the poor from one state or city to 
another place, often secretly, some- 
times cruelly, and always with a cer- 
tain injustice. This being so, it is 
important for all those interested in 
charities in the United States to 
learn something of the science of 
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pauper “settlement” and what is 
wrapped up in it, which can best be 
done by studying the system where 
it has been most fully developed, 
viz., in the state of Massachusetts. 
Peculiar conditions, arising from the 
disastrous King Philip’s war, in 
1675, caused that colony to intro- 
duce a modification of the English 
principle of parish “settlement” by 
the creation of a class of what are 
now called “state poor,” and this 
class, continuing and growing very 
large at some periods, has caused 
the legislation on poor relief in 
Massachusetts to be very varied and 
precise, where in other states much 
is left vague and undefined. In the 
350 cities and towns of the state, 
now containing 2,700,000 people, 
there is an interchange and combi- 
nation of public charity such as is 
rarely seen, the state charging and 
reimbursing the towns, the towns 
and cities doing the same by each 
other, and private charities of cer- 
tain kinds coming intothis Jacquard 
web of poor relief so as to variegate 
the “short and simple annals of the 
poor” in a surprising manner. 

A veteran official of Massachu- 
setts, for more than thirty years at 
work under this complicated system, 
and just retired, at the age of sev- 
enty,—Dr. Henry Shaw, of Beach- 
mont,—has published a volume! 
which not only explains the winding 
ways of this labyrinth, but is, in 
fact, a most interesting treatise on 
the business and experiences of a 
visitor among the poor of so many 
races and conditions as now are 
found in most thick-settled parts of 
our country. Dr. Shaw brings to 
his task a Puritan conscience, miti- 
gated by long acquaintance with 
human misery and infirmity; he has 
also a piercing common sense, and a 
humorous turn of mind which gives 
zest to his pages, and relieves what 


1 See Bibliography. 
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might otherwise be a string of dry 
technicalities,—till they become as 
persuasive as Franklin’s homely wit, 
and sometimes as thrilling as a 
novel. To such as would learn the 
whole art and science of New Eng. 
land charity the book is indispen- 
sable; and though people in cther 
states may think the work has 
nothing for them, it will appear, 
upon perusal, to be something 
worthy their close attention. The 
system which it unfolds, though 
complicated, and requiring close at- 
tention, has been found, upon trial 
for nearly three hundred years, to 
serve the needs of the poor without 
unduly increasing their number,—so 
close is the attention which must be 
given to all the details of their con- 
dition and ancestry. FF. B. Sanborn. 


WOMEN’S CLUBS. 

The reports from the re- 
cent annual convention, in 
Atlantic City, of the New Jersey 
state federation of women’s clubs 
are full of interest. A large propor- 
tion of the department clubs of New 
Jersey are working along civic lines, 
asking for clean streets, better light- 
ing, and better public conveyances 
of all kinds. The woman’s club of 
Jersey City, a department club, has 
made notable advance in its fight for 
public parks and more playgrounds, 
and has created kinder- 
gartens, all of which are in flourish- 
ing condition. It has also succeeded 
in having a number of the principal 
streets of the city cleaned. The 
club has a committee to 
connection with the charity organiza- 
tion society, and its poor are faith- 
fully looked after by the members. 
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The women of the Pitts- 
burg clubs are interested 
in the organization of an industrial 
school for working girls. The plan 
is to have the girls thoroughly in- 
structed in the different branches 
taught until they are competent to 
support themselves. There are to 
be classes in millinery, dressmaking, 
fine sewing, and cooking. The club 
also purposes to have a literary de- 
partment and evening entertain- 


Pennsylvania. 


ments. At a recent meeting of 
the woman’s club of Sewickley, 
the department of philanthropy 


discussed a plan for the employ- 
ment of a free visiting nurse to 
work among the poor. This is a 
much needed charity, and, it is 
thought, will be a great help in the 
moral elevation of the poor who 
need care, as well as bettering their 
physical condition. 


The associated charities 


Maine of which Gardiner boasts, 
the only organization of the kind in 
the state, has its work for the winter 
systematically laid out. The clath- 
ing club, the sewing school, and the 
ladies aid of the different churches 
have entered upon their work for 
the year with their accustomed zeal. 
The fitting up and putting in com- 
plete order the home of the good 
shepherd (a home for orphan chil- 
dren) in Rockland is already accom- 
plished. 
_ In their philanthropic de 
Cincinnati. 
partment the 


club of Cincinnati has accomplished 


woman's 


work worthy of special mention. 
One of the experiments which 


WOMEN'S CLUBS. 
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proved successful this past summer 
was the distribution of good reading 
matter, principally magazines, in the 
waiting stations for street-car con- 
ductors, in the shanty-boat neigh- 
borhood, and also among the news- 
boys. Many of the members of this 
club have visited the mother’s meet- 
ings and hope soon to organize 
mother’s clubs in the various school 
districts. This department is also 
looking into the wage problem, so 
far as it relates to women and chil- 
dren. 
establishment of more playgrounds 
and in the movement for the abate- 


It is actively engaged in the 


ment of the smoke nuisance, which, 
in Cincinnati, is a source of discom- 
fort to both rich The 
series of afternoon concerts given to 
the mothers of vacation-school chil- 


and poor. 


dren last summer proved successful 


beyond expectation. Good musi 
was rendered by the best artists of 
the city, and the keen enjoyment 
manifested by the mothers showed 
there are many women in the city 


slums possessing refinement of feel- 


ing. Their appreciation of the 
music, flowers, and books given 
them proves many of them to be 


not only willing, but anxious, for 


better and more elevating surround- 


ings. The first real vacation school, 


it is reported, was established this 


past summer by the Cincinnati 


woman's club. 


The of the 


Tennessee federation of 


influence 
Tennessee. 
women’s clubs has been felt in re- 
cent legislation along the lines of 
compulsory education and the in- 
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dustrial conditions of the state, the 
women of Tennessee having been 
giving much thought and work to 
these subjects. The women’s edu- 
cational and industrial club of Knox- 
ville is doing good work in all of its 
departments. The philanthropic de- 
partment helps with sympathy, sug- 
gestion, and a judicious advancement 
of money rather than by indiscrimi- 
nate almsgiving, and aims in this 
way to encourage self-support and 
stimulate self-respect. Every winter 
from fifty to one hundred poor 
women are furnished with sewing, 
for which they are well paid. Some 
of these garments made are sold, 
the others being given to the very 
needy and to the various benevolent 
organizations of the city. The di- 
rectors of the club note a marked 
improvement in the quality of the 
work which is very encouraging, as 
it promises a permanent as well as 
temporary means of livelihood to 
the women. 


A good work along civic 
Sait Lake City. ,. 

lines has been done by 
the ladies’ literary club of Salt Lake 
City. This club has insisted upon 
the observance of sanitary laws, 
especially in the schools. They ac- 
complish this through personal in- 
spection by club members and re- 
ports of the investigating committee. 
This club is particularly interested 
in kindergarten work, which it hopes 
will be incorporated in the scheme 
of freeeducation; it has contributed 


toward the maintenance of a free 


kindergarten as an experiment in 
this direction. 


Along educational 
oD 
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lines the energies of the club are 
given to the promotion of art in the 
public schools, and it gives both 
time and money liberally towards 
this end. 


tin Some pertinent sugges- 
Rellef'in tions about municipal 
Ohio. 


charity were made at a 
recent meeting of the Ohio state 
league of municipalities, convening 
at Dayton, by Mr. L. B. Gunckel, 
president of the associated charities 
of that city. The chief discussion 
was upon the adoption of a bill by 
the Ohio legislature establishing a 
municipal code for the cities of the 
state by which they will secure a 
larger measure of local self-govern- 
ment, the non-partisan ballot, the 
merit system, and some other feat- 
ures usually regarded among the 
essentials of good government. Pro- 
gressive as the code appears, it yet 
contains some serious defects, one 
of which is the retention of the old 
Ohio system of outdoor relief. 
$4,394,913.98 was the amount ex- 
pénded by the state of Ohio for 
benevolent purposes for the year 
1899. About half of this was ex- 
pended directly “for the poor.” 
Mr. Gunckel proceeds to analyze 
this outlay. The items directly ex- 
pended in outdoor relief were $459, 
627.32 through the infirmary direct- 
ors (overseers of the poor), and 
$317,405.23 for soldiers’ relief, mak- 
ing a total of $777,032.55. About 
one-fourth of this, it is claimed, 
went to physicians, ostensibly for 
medical services, but really for polit- 
ical influence and party work. The 
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remainder is so distributed as to 
create paupers rather than aid poor 
persons in real need. Figures in 
five counties are given special con- 
sideration. In Summit county, for 
instance, about $39,000 was collect- 
ed in 1897. Of this $19,000 went 
to the doctors, who kept nearly 
$1,000 for their own remuneration, 
and reported having relieved 879 
families, in which, from other parts 
of the reports, it appears that there 
were 4,395 parents, or some five 
parents to each family! How many 
of these parents were voters does 
not appear. Much improvement in 
the management of outdoor poor 
relief through Ohio has, however, 
taken place since 1897, owing to the 
codification of the laws and closer 
oversight of administration on the 
part of the state board of charities. 
In view of the defect of the munici- 
pal code in retaining the unsatisfac- 
tory system of relief, Mr. Gunckel 
urges amendment in this respect. 


The life risk of railroad 


employés is so great that 


Insurance of 
Railroad 


Employes. 
_or demanded of 


the rates 
them by both accident and life in- 
surance companies are nearly pro- 
hibitory. The Chicago and Alton 
Railroad Company has announced 
that it 


the premiums on policies issued to 


will hereafter pay one-half 


conductors, brake- 


men, engineers, 


baggage - men, 
firemen, etc., and 
thirty per cent on the premiums for 
other classes of employés who can 
be insured at lower rates. For those 


employés who desire it, there will 
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also be issued five-year policies in- 
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suring against death from natural 
causes. 


A system for pensioning 
Pension Sys- 


temotthe 2gc¢d employés of the 

Pennsylvania Pennsylvania railroad 
Railroad. . . 

went into’ effect in 

January. All officers and employés 


on reaching seventy years of age 
are to be retired, and payment will 
be made of a pension equal to one 
per cent of the average salary of 
such employés for the last ten years, 
for each year of continuous service. 
All officers and employés between 
the ages of sixty-five and sixty-nine 
who are physically disqualified after 
having been in the service of the com- 
pany for thirty years will also be re- 
tired, and will receive a pension com- 
puted on the same basis. The pen- 
sions will be payable at the same rate 
during the lives of the pensioners, 
provided the total amount thus paid 
sum of 
When the total 
expenditures exceed the above sum, 


out shall not exceed the 


$300,000 a year. 
a readjustment of the pension roll 
on the basis of a lower percentage 
will be made, to bring the amount 
within the maximum limit. 

The new department is the con- 
ception of the board of directors of 
the company, and is an extension 
and outgrowth of the relief system 
adopted by the company several 
years ago and still in operation. An 
employé who has retired from service 
limit, and 
who is a member of the relief fund, 


on account of the age 
receives a regular monthly allowance 
the fund. Title to a 


benefit from the same source will be 


from death 


retained on payment of a small 
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monthly contribution. The new 
plan provides that no new employé 
shall be taken into the service of the 
company who is over thirty-five 
years of age. 


Mr. William Wade, of 
Helping the Qakmont, Pa., has for 
Deaf-Blind. 

some years been collect- 
ing data regarding the deaf-blind 
in the United States. At 
request he has furnished us with a 
list of this class of defectives, in- 
cluding all cases in this country 
which have come to his attention. 
This list has been placed on file in 
the library of the New York charity 
where it is 


our 


organization society, 
available for any persons who may 
be interested. In this connection 
Mr. Wade has written for us some 
statement of the work involved in 
helping the deaf-blind : 

Observations of the deaf-blind 
have convinced me that lack of 
knowledge about them is the chief 
drawback to their greater happiness 
and comfort. First of all is the 
mischievous error that teaching 
them is a work of exceptional diffi- 
culty, requiring special skill and 
experience, which impression in the 
public mind is utterly without 
foundation. No other requirements 
are needed for their successful edu- 
cation than those requisite in any 
really good teacher in our common 
schools; observation, sympathy, and 
patience are the essentials to suc- 
cess, when exercised with indomita- 
ble resolution. As to the notion 
that special experience is required, 
the error of that is best shown by 
the fact that no teacher of the deaf- 
blind ever had any previous experi- 
ence in the work—unless, possibly, 
some of the teachers of the New 
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York city institution for the deaf 
may have had experience in teach- 
ing more than one of the six deaf- 
blind who have been educated there. 

Nor is it absolutely necessary that 
the pupil be an inmate of a school 
for either the deaf or the blind; 
advantageous as that generally is, 
the most desperate case in the 
country—that of Maud Safford— 
has been carried over the most diffi- 
cult period at the home of her 
teacher. As illustrating the deplor- 
able ignorance of the public, and 
even specialists in education, on the 
subject of the deaf-blind, the case 
of this Maud Safford is a striking 
instance. She became blind early 
in life, and while in an institution 
for the blind, at the age of eight, 
became deaf also. She was dis- 
missed, on the ground that nothing 
could be done for her. Yet as she 
spoke freely, knew the alphabet, and 
could read somewhat, nothing could 
have been easier than showing her 
that the letters of the manual alpha- 
bet corresponded with those of the 
raised print alphabet she then knew, 
and this would have kept open a 
means of communication between 
her and the world. Yet a state 
officer of education asked where 
there was an institution for the 
education of the deaf-blind, and 
where a teacher for a deaf-blind 
pupil could be had! By virtue of 
his official position, that gentleman 
knew hundreds of young women, 
admirably fitted for the work, who 
only needed to learn the manual 
alphabet to be fully equipped for it. 
Let the public, or even our teachers 
as a body, come to know that the 
teacher who can drive the rule of 
three into the head of a non-mathe- 
matical pupil, can do all for a deaf- 
blind pupil that ever was done for 
one, and the great obstacle in the 
path of their enlightenment will be 
removed. 
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Another hindrance to their hap- 
piness is the fact that there are 
those cruel and ignorant enough to 
think that the deaf-blind are dis- 
graces, below humanity, and inca- 
pable of enlightenment. This oper- 
ates now in the case of one of the 
untaught deaf-blind I have listed. 
This phase of mind must be so well 
known to such a journal as your’s, 
that I do not venture to suggest any 
remedy, as you, and your readers, 
must know more about such crim- 
inal ignorance and brutality than I 
do. To think that three such at- 
tractive and lovable girls as Helen 
Keller, Linnie Haguewood, and 
Katie McGirr might have been lost 
to the world by such a cruel belief, 
is shocking. 

There is altogether too much won- 
dering about acts that the blind, and 
the deaf-blind, perform. I hear peo- 
ple wonder at their delicate sense 
of touch, yet those very persons 
know instantly when they turn over 
two leaves of a press copybook, recog- 
nizing the difference between one and 
two sheets of that very thin, light 
paper. The blind simply develop 
their sense of touch in all directions; 
we do the same in only a few direc- 
tions. It is not generally known 
that what I may call the normal 
deaf-blind, those in whom no other 
senses are missing, have a power of 
distinguishing by smell, equal to 
that of the most highly trained 
bloodhound. They can distinguish 
their own clothing, towels, etc., after 
they come from the wash, tell every 
dish on the table on entering the 
dining-room, recognize their friends 
at distances of eight or ten feet, etc., 
etc. Ihave listed the only instances 
I know of deaf blind persons des- 
titute of the sense of smell. 

One more point—no iessons may 
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1Marriages of the deaf in America. Washington: Volta Bureau, 1898. 
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be drawn from Helen Keller; she 
is simply a remarkable genius who 
has lost sight and hearing, and one 
might as well judge ‘linguists by 
Mezzofanti, as other deaf-blind by 
Helen. 

Dr. Edward A. Fay, the 
oe editor of the American An- 

nals of the Deaf, has made 
an exhaustive study of the effects of 
deafness of parents upon their off- 
spring.! Marriages of deaf persons, 
one or both partners being deaf, he 
concludes, are far more liable to re- 
sult in deaf offspring than ordinary 
Still the proportion of 
hearing children resulting from such 
marriages is reported to be at least 
75 per cent. 
both partners are deaf are not more 
likely to result in deaf offspring 
than those in which but one partner 


marriages. 


Marriages in which 


is deaf. When deafness is congenital, 
however, the liability ef its recur- 
rence in offspring is inereased. If 
deaf parents have near relatives who 
are deaf, the probability of deafness 
in offspring is Deaf 
partners related by consanguinity 
still further increase the probability 
of deaf offspring. 


increased. 


Do not think of our problem as 
one big, burning, baffling question 
to which an answer once for all can 
be found—single tax, eight hours or 
socialism. It requires a long series 
of scientific experiments, accurately 
observed and recorded, cautious gen- 
eralization, judicious comparison, 
patient investigation. Some light 
we have already.— Edward 7. Devine on 


the problem of charity, at the annual meet- 
ing of the American institute of civics. 








CRIMINAL JURISPRUDENCE IN CUBA. 


BY CHARLTON 


On January 1, 1899, the United 
States assumed the sovereignty and 
control of Cuba, solely for its pacifi- 
cation, and pledged, after this is ac- 
complished, the 
ment to the people. 


to leave govern- 
By “ pacifica- 
tion’’ was avowedly meant such a 
renovation of social conditions as 
should ensure, for the future, peace, 
civil order, and the protection of 
persons and property. 
of the military government has been 


The policy 
determined by this pledge. It has 
not shrunk from exercising absolute 
power to abolish intolerable evils 
It has 
removed and reorganized the execu- 


and to right flagrant wrongs. 


tive and judicial authorities; it has 
rewritten or abolished, by simple 
orders, large sections of cumbrous 
or unjust laws and promulgated new 
ones; it has seized and collected the 
public revenues, and appropriated 
them at its discretion to public uses. 
But in all its work it has interfered 
with local customs and ideas only 
where immediate necessity com- 
pelled it, and has striven to employ 
to the utmost local agents and tra- 
ditional methods in the service of 
the people, that their capacity for 
social and political organization may 
be shown and developed until they 
may safely be left to their own 
control. 

The first year of this anomalous 


and unprecedented rule has served 
552 
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only to reveal the nature of the 
practical problem which our nation 
has undertaken in Cuba, not to 
solve it. Wonderful changes have 
been wrought; the physical aspect 
of the population has been improved, 
health, industry, and universal suf.- 
ficiency of the means of life replac- 
ing pestilence, idleness, and starva- 
tion; while the moral change from 
general distrust and despondency 
to cheerful hope has been no less 
striking. But every reform has been 
imposed on the people. They, as a 
community, have done nothing for 
themselves. Not merely has no 
public opinion been formed, no 
capacity for social or political action 
been shown, but even those among 
them who have been chosen as the 
most competent for the public serv- 
ice have, as a class, shown no ability 
to shape a policy or build up a 


party, much less to construct a 
nation. Before a republic can be 
created, the material for it must 


exist; statesmen to organize, party 
leaders to devise and advocate meas- 


ures, citizens with intelligence to 
think, decide, and vote. Cuba has 
furnished no proof of possessing 


this material as yet. 

The reforms accomplished, there- 
fore, vast as they are, and reflecting 
lasting honor upon the purity, effi- 
ciency, and humanity of our military 
service, are artificial rather than or- 
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ganic—an interference from without, 
notagrowth. They must first meet 
the conditions which 
threatened ruin and 
could not quickly remedy less con- 
To 


destitute, to 


immediately 
disaster, and 


spicuous evils, however serious. 
the 
check and drive out pestilence, to 


relieve countless 
make passable the highways, to re- 


store industry and commerce, to 
establish public order, to set in mo- 
tion the peaceful and regular course 
of life for twelve hundred thousand 
of dazed, helpless, and paralyzed 
human beings, was the magnificent 
achievement of the most beneficent 


despotism the world has ever known. 


But how far it falls short of that 
reconstruction of Cuban _ society 
which alone could fit it for self- 
government is plain when we 
examine how that society man- 
ages such of its interests as 
are left in its own control. 


As yet the military government has 
meddled little with education 
with the daily 


and 
administration of 
criminal law. In neither department 
have the Cuban people given any 
promise of helping themselves. Per- 
haps the best test of their present 
capacity to become an autonomous 
community is found in their penal 
jurisprudence. 

My acquaintance with this began 
early in December last, when Gen- 
eral Brooke authorized me to visit 
and inspect the prisons of Cuba. 
The conditions I found were shock- 
ing, in some respects indescribable. 
The military authorities had indeed 
interfered from the first, to remove 
some flagrant abuses. They had re- 
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leased multitudes of prisoners con- 
fined by the Spaniards for political 
or military offences. They had re- 
of filth, and 


greatly improved the sanitary state 


moved accumulations 
of the buildings. But the discipline 
of the inmates, the provision for 
their support and housing, and above 
all the arrest and confinement of the 
accused, the investigation of charges, 
the trial and condemnation or re- 
lease, had been left, except where 
special reasons for interposition were 
known, wholly to the local tribunals 
and administration. These, how- 
ever, were not the authorities left in 
charge at the Spanish evacuation. 
The judges of the criminal courts, 
the committing magistrates, the war- 
dens and inspectors of jails, the 
“fiscals”’ or prosecuting officers, and 
the entire hierarchy of administra- 
tion, headed by the minister of jus- 
had 


from the Cuban population, upon 


tice, been carefully selected 
the best evidence attainable of ability 
The 


’’ system was abolished by 


and character. cruel “ incom- 
municado 
general order in June, and the cum- 
brous code of criminal procedure was 
simplified. 

After nearly a year of this experi- 
ment, I found the prisons crowded to 
repletion, and the vast majority of 
prisoners apparently the victims of 
intolerable wrong. In one jail only 
was there an attempt to furnish any 
occupation, and there a small part of 
the inmates were hired out to con- 
tractors to make shoes or cigarettes ; 
but all the rest were in absolute idle- 
ness. Nearly all were without change 
of clothing, without cots or blankets, 
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sleeping on bare stones, and herded 
day and night together in  unre- 
stricted intercourse, the young, the 
uncondemned, with the vilest crim- 


inals. The constant and free use of 
disinfectants kept down filth and 
vermin, but the evidences of physical 
and moral contagion were every- 
But the terrible 
significance of these facts was height- 
ened indefinitely when I examined 
the prison records. 


where revolting. 


The vast major- 
ity of these prisoners had never been 
convicted of any offence. Three- 
fourths of them had been arrested on 
accusation or suspicion and were 
awaiting the investigation of the 
charges by the “judges of instruc- 
tion” Some 
had thus been held for four years, 
multitudes fer many months, with- 
out a hearing. 


or local magistrates. 


Many, accused of 
trivial offences for which a day of 
such confinement would be an ex- 
cessive penalty, had languished there 
for hundreds of days unregarded. 
Among them were scores whose 
appearance seemed to negative a 
criminal character. I invited their 
confidence, and in several instances 
which 
further inquiry tended to confirm, 
that they were not only innocent of 
crime but had used every means in 


heard; from them. stories, 


their power for months to ascertain 
what they were accused of, and in 
vain. Certain it is that in some of 
these cases, when trial was hastened 
by special appeal, no evidence of any 
offence was found; but under the 
prevailing system acquittal affords 
no presumption of innocence, just as 
long imprisonment affords none of 
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guilt. The innocent and the guilty 
are confounded, both being seized 
upon suspicion, and usually con- 
fined until all proof of the facts is 
lost; when, if a trial is secured at all, 
both are released. Thus, in No- 
vember last, ninety-six prisoners 
went out from the city prison of 
Havana, only two of whom _ had 
served a sentence. Of the rest, sev- 
acquitted by the 
criminal court and nineteen  dis- 
charged by the judges of first in- 
stance, for want of evidence to justify 
atrial. In the same month 128 new 
prisoners were received there. In 
another prison I found but two con- 
victs and more than a hundred and 
fifty accused persons awaiting in- 
quiry and trial. Everywhere the 
number confined was steadily in- 
creasing, the new arrests being many 
more than the cases disposed of. 
Passing from facts of which I was 
an eyewitness, or which are of official 
record, there are still worse features 
of the administration of law in Cuba, 
which, though less easy to establish 
by legal proof, force themselves 
more and more upon the careful ob- 
server. The judiciary which deals 
with criminals, there is strong reason 
to believe, is generally corrupt. The 
prisoners themselves have no more 


enty-five were 


doubt that a little money would se- 
cure their freedom than that it 
would buy them clothes; and this is 
a subject on which, as a class, they 
are likely to be well informed. They 
have observed that their companions 
who had cash or friends were speed- 
ily released. Business men and 
lawyers seem to share the same con- 
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viction; and officers of our army, 
who have had exceptional oppor- 
tunities to observe the proceedings 
of the courts, assured me that their 
action in many cases could not easily 
be otherwise explained. But there 
is still stronger testimony to this 
effect in the official report of Mr. 
Lanuza, the minister of justice, to 
the military governor, dated Sep- 
tember 16, 1899. After explaining 
that, in the impoverishment of the 
community, the ordinary revenues 
of the clerks and secretaries of the 
courts had failed, so that ‘‘ the sub- 
ordinate employés lived no one can 
and that this poverty 
“produced the 


tell how,” 
natural tendency 
to seek gratifications, which in 
the courts became a source of 
dishonest 


cludes by giving the startling as- 


practices,’ he  con- 


surance that these very men “ were 
honorably reappointed to their posi- 
tions when the audiencias were re- 
organized, and they are now receiv- 
ing salaries from the state.” (Report, 
page 27.) In June, 1899, these courts, 
which had fallen into universal con- 
tempt for corruption and inefficiency, 
were reorganized by the secretary of 
justice, Mr. Lanuza, himself. Their 
secretaries and clerks were the 
notorious agents and negotiators of 
their corrupt practices. In the be- 
lief that these practices were forced 
on them by extreme need, Mr. 
Lanuza has reappointed them all, 
providing them with salaries that 
they may no longer be tempted to 
traffic in justice. This novel method 
of reform seems to have governed 


the entire reconstruction of the 
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judicial tribunals under this minister, 
and the results are seen in the prisons 
at the end of the year. Such was his 
faith in.its efficiency, that when, on 
December 5, 1 presented facts sug- 
gestive of corruption in certain 
courts, and asked an investigation, 
he assured General Brooke that the 
judges were ali men of unblemished 
character, and induced the governor 
to tell me that when I could bring 
legal proof that one of them had 
taken a bribe he would make short 
work with him; but until then, he 
could institute no inquiry which 
might seem to reflect on their in- 
tegrity. 

An essential fact which has greatly 
influenced the situation is the atti- 
tude of the authorities 
towards the military government. 
They have, almost without excep- 
tion, resisted and obstructed every 
effort to improve the administration. 


judicial 


In February, when General Ludlow, 
after a patient investigation by three 
competent officers of the charges 
against prisoners in the Havana 
carcel, had, upon their unanimous 
recommendation, ordered the release 
of many scores of those unjustly 
detained, the judges and Mr. Lanuza 
protested against interference, and 
induced General Brooke to revoke 
the order; promising that these 
cases should be taken up at once 
and determined “under the forms 
of law.” Yet ten months later not 
a tithe of them had been decided. 
In January, General Bates, in the 
province of Santa Clara, made by 
military order a general jail delivery 


of cases of oppression. But as soon 
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as General Bates was relieved, in 
April, the audieficia of Santa Clara 
ordered the rearrest of the prisoners 
he had released; and in December 
many scores of them remained in 
the abominable carcels of Santa 
Clara and Cienfuegos, untried. In 
this bold defiance of the authority 
of the United States, as well as of 
humanity and justice, the military 
government acquiesced, because of 
its unwillingness to interfere with 
the local law and its administra- 
tion. 

Tribunals which have no enlight- 
ened sense of justice can never dis- 
pense justice. The supreme court 
of Cuba, consisting of a chief judge 
and seven associates, has appellate 
and final jurisdiction in criminal and 
civil causes, and can reverse a judg- 
ment, whether of acquittal or con- 
viction. 
the highest legal learning and con- 
science of the island. On October 17, 
1899, it published in the official 
gazette, with one dissenting opinion, 


It is supposed to embody 


a judgment reversing the acquittal 
July 6, 1899, by the audiencia of 
Havana, of Rodriguez Acosta, a 
notary, accused of issuing a false 
certificate. The facts, as proved 
and found by the trial court, were 
that, on April 17, Acosta, in the 
regular course of business, and after 
taking every reasonable precaution, 
signed the certificate; but, next day, 
hearing that he had been imposed 
on, reported the facts to the author- 
ities for investigation. It proved 
that the certificate was true, but that 
the witnesses, to accommodate par- 
ties who were in haste and whose 


competent witnesses were out of 
reach, had given false names. No 
one’s rights had been injured, save 
the dignity and honor of the com. 
plaining notary, and no wrong to 
any one had been meant by the easy 
and ignorant witnesses. The court, 
however, sentenced the witnesses to 
eight years’ imprisonment, and ad- 
judged the notary innocent. Upon 
appeal, the supreme court decreed 
the notary guilty, upon his own 
complaint, of making a false certi- 
ficate, and sentenced him to two 
months and a day in the carcel, while 
expressly “ acknowledging his integ- 
rity” in the judgment. 

The friends of Mr. Acosta, who is 
foremost of Havana notaries in re- 
pute and social standing, applied to 
the military government for a par- 
don, supported by the chief justice, 
who had not sat on the trial, and by 
every notary of the city. Mr. 
Lanuza, minister of justice, protested 
that it was impossible to interfere in 
this first case of a wealthy and in- 
fluential applicant for pardon, lest 
the public believe that wealth and in- 
fluence control justice. But as the 
prisoner was certainly innocent, the 
sentence was arbitrarily shortened 
to one month. Thus, by order of 
an office deriving its sole authority 
from the United States, a gentle- 
man, guilty only of influential friends 
and high character, was punished by 
confinement from November 2 to 
December 2 in one of the vilest pris- 
ons on earth. 

A system of criminal jurispru- 
dence, in which the highest tribunal 
is such a slave to technical form and 
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tradition that it is incapable of just 
judgment, while its subordinate 
machinery is clogged by helpless 
incompetence and extensive corrup- 
tion, with prisons constructed and 
conducted for the degradation of 
the unfortunate and the education 
of criminals, is one element of the 
great problem which faces our gov- 
ernment in Cuba. As soon as these 
facts were made known to the war 
department, orders were issued for 
an immediate reform. General 
Wood, the new military governor, 
has already released many hundreds 
of the prisoners who were found to 
be wrongfully confined, and is rest- 
lessly at work, determined to sweep 
away the discredited system, and 
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establish an efficient and human 
administration of justice. There is 
good reason to believe that the con- 
ditions of last year, which were a 
stain upon our country’s honor, 
have passed away and will not recur. 
But this work of reform is still the 
work of a_ beneficent despotism. 
Let it be completed, with the 
highest wisdom and with perfect 
success, and the greater task will 
still remain of creating anew the 
people of Cuba with a capacity, 
which they seem as yet not to 
possess, of united public action for 
justice and humanity, of a social and 
political life which can be trusted 
to stand among free and civilized 
nations. 


ORGANIZED CHARITY AT WORK. 


A competent critic refers 
New York. ; 

to the report of the New 
York charity organization society as 
an admirably clear statement of a 
good year’s work. The report itself 
begins with the declaration that the 
society has just closed one of the 
most active and fruitful years in its 
history. A report which calls forth 
this comment and begins with this 
statement deserves, at least, careful 
scrutiny by workers and students. 
Its introduction is an account of the 
manner in which the society does 
its work, embodying a clear defini- 
tion of the respective functions of 
the district committees, the central 
council and its standing committees, 


and the contributing membership. 





This statement is supplemented by 
the special report of the committee 
on district work prepared by its 
chairman, Mrs. Charles’ Russell 
Lowell. From these it appears 
that it is the district committees 
upon which rests the responsibility 
for the treatment of families under 
the care of the society residing 
within their respective boundaries. 
It is their task to organize relief in 
individual cases of need, to secure 
the co-operation of residents and lo- 
cal charitable agencies, to procure 
relief for families in distress, and to 
provide such personal oversight and 
counsel as shall insure the benefits 
and prevent the injuries which are 
associated with the giving of ma- 
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terial relief; or, in the language of 
the chairman, the special functions 
of the district committee are to de- 
stroy pauperism within the bounda- 
ries of its district, and also to con- 
cern itself with all measures that 
will make the life of persons, not 
paupers, but suffering from poverty, 
more bearable. 

The New York society, in addi- 
tion to its district committees, main- 
tains a central office, which is a 
bureau of information concerning 
the charities of the Greater New 
York, and a medium of very active 
educational propaganda in the prin- 
ciples of organized charity; an in- 
vestigation department, in which 
investigations are made for private 
persons, hospitals, dispensaries, and 
other institutions—in which depart- 
ment 4,868 new and 718 recurrent 
cases were investigated in the cur- 
rent year; a registration bureau, in 
which 7,842 new records were opened 
in the current year; an application 
bureau conducted jointly with the 
association for improving the con- 
dition of the poor, in which, besides 
receiving applications intended for 
the two societies, advice and direc- 
tion are given to many applicants 
who are not found to be suitable 
candidates for action by either soci- 
ety; a wood yard, in which 11,220 
days’ work were given, chiefly to 
residents with families; workrooms 
for unskilled women; a laundry; a 
penny provident fund; and a public 
reference library of applied sociology. 
The society publishes annually the 
charities directory, a book of 772 
pages giving carefully classified and 
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indexed information concerning the 
various charitable and beneficent in- 
stitutions of Greater New York. All 
of these activities were continued 
unremittingly during the year, and 
a special emergency was met in the 
February blizzard. Reference has 
been made, in the REVIEW of last 
month, to the letter on emergency 
relief funds called forth by this ex- 
perience. The report also contains 
a statement of the manner in which 
a little less than $2,000 was ex- 
pended by the special relief work 
committee in wages for snow shovel- 
ing in the tenement-house districts. 
The two subjects which receive most 
attention, however, in the present 
report are the work of the com- 
mittee on dependent children and 
that of the tenement-house com- 
mittee. Both of these subjects have 
already been presented in the 
REVIEW. 

The committee on statistics pre- 
sents a special report on lack of em- 
ployment as a real cause of distress. 
An investigation was made of 935 
cases, the facts in each having been 
set forth on a special card indicating, 
together with other data, the judg- 
ment of the agent, after intimate 
acquaintance with the family, as to 
the real cause of distress. According 
to the judgment of the agents, the 
principal causes of distress in these 
935 cases were as follows: 


Sickness, accident, or death, about thirty 
per cent. 

Intemperance, about nineteen per cent. 

Lack of thrift, about eighteen per cent. 

Lack of employment not due to employé, 
about twenty-five per cent. 


The chief occupations represented 
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under the last head were common 
labor and the building trades among 
the men, and general housework and 
laundering among the women. The 
committee on statistics expresses 
doubt as to how many of these cases 
are to be regarded as real cases of 
industrial displacement. Many of 
them are believed to be due to in- 
dustrial inefficiency or lack of energy. 
Five tables are given, showing length 
of time employed, conjugal condi- 
tion, children, nationality, and, 
finally, occupation and cause of 
distress. 

It is a fair criticism upon the 
statistics of the ordinary work of 
the New York society that there is 
no table given showing in one place 
the total number of families or per- 
sons coming into relations with the 
society during the year. Statistics 
for the registration bureau, the in- 
vestigation department, the applica- 
tion bureau, the districts, and the 
three industrial enterprises are all 
given separately, and it is not pos- 
sible to’ascertain how far the statis- 
tics given relate to different families 
and how far they are duplicates. It 
may be said that it makes no special 
difference, provided the scope of 
each department is clearly shown, 
but for comparative purposes it does 
make a difference, and it is also true 
that it is difficult to weigh each item 
separately unless its relations to the 
other items are manifest. 


Entire frankness and keen 
appreciation of the strong 
and the weak points in the charitable 
situation of the community are the 


Buffalo. 
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characteristics of the new report of 
the Buffalo charity organization 
society, covering the two years 
ending September 30, 1899. The 
volume opens with the reproduction 
of a biographical sketch of Stephen 
Humphries Gurteen from the RE- 
VIEW, and a brief report of the pro- 
ceedings of the twenty - second 
annual meeting, including a few 
paragraphs from the address of the 
president, T. Guilford Smith, in 
which the attitude of the society in 
opposition to outdoor relief is made 
clear. The question is raised as to 
whether such co-operation can not be 
secured among the medical charities 
as will insure investigation of all 
applicants for medical and surgical 
aid, whether in the dispensary or in 
the hospital, and, thirdly, the time 
is declared to be ripe for the building 
of a model lodging - house. The 
financial report of the board of 
trustees is interesting, this being the 
only charity organization society, 
so far as we are aware, which is 
entrusted with the administration, 
aside from the current funds of the 
society, of an endowment for a 
hospital, a créche, and a dispensary. 

The report of the council is, how- 
ever, of the greatest general interest, 
since here the same questions are 
discussed that press upon the atten- 
tion of other societies. For twenty 
Buffalo society has 
investigated all applications made 
to the city for 
lief. These investigations in the 
first three years reduced the amount 
of city aid from $112,000 in 1877 to 
$29,000 in 1880. Good results have 
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followed these investigations through 
the period in which they have been 
continued. Nevertheless, the quan- 
tity of aid given increased so much 
with the growth of the city’s popu- 
lation that the duplication of over 
four thousand city investigations 
annually by the agents of the society 
finally became an intolerable burden 
both upon the funds of the society 
and upon the time of the district 
committees, who felt that they were 
being swamped with a mass of cases 
to which they could not possibly 
give due attention. These investi- 
gations were accordingly discon- 
tinued, primarily for financial reasons, 
but also because the committees felt 
that by considering the needs of a 
smaller number of families they 
would be able to do more intelligent 
and effective work. Advantage was 
taken, however, of the opportunity 
given by the general return of pros- 
perity and other favorable conditions 
to make a vigorous attack upon the 
system of outdoor relief. A tract of 
thirty-two pages was printed and 
widely distributed, addresses were 
given before various bodies, and, to 
the pleasure and surprise of the 
society, the movement for diminish- 
ing the amount of outdoor relief to 
be disbursed was very generally sup- 
ported. The press, the churches, the 
settlements, the salvation army, the 
civic club, and others united in a 
campaign resulting in a reduction by 
the aldermen from $91,800 to $60,- 
ooo in the allowance for groceries and 
shoes. Efforts inthe same direction 
will be renewed the coming spring. 
The arguments against outdoor re- 
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lief are put in such a way as to show 
that they have not lost their vitality 
in the twenty years’ struggle in which 
they have been used, mainly in inef- 
fectual attempts to persuade the 
overseer of the poor to reduce his 
estimates. 

Another subject, for a discussion 
of which students will eagerly scan 
the Buffalo report, is the practical 
working of the church district plan, 
which has been in operation for three 
years. It is disappointing to learn 
that some of the district committees 
have to a very considerable extent 
ignored the plan. Its value, how- 
ever, is regarded as fully estab- 
lished. In the first district, which 
embraces all the most degraded 
and destitute section of the city, 
“the value of the plan is un- 
speakable.” For the coming year 
no discretion is to be given the dis- 
trict committees, and under positive 
instructions from the central coun- 
cil “ every poor family living within 
a church district will be referred to 
the church which has taken the dis- 
trict, unless it is referred to some 
other church of its own faith.” 


Snei. The (Chicago bureau of 

associated charities “ in- 
tends to be a positive, not a nega- 
tive, force. It has principles and con- 
victions and hopes to impress them 
upon public favor.” The fifth annual 
report, of which we have advance 
sheets, will contribute to this end. 
The report opens with an interesting 
statement of what the bureau stands 
for, and of the reasons for its exist- 


ence. Under the heading, statistical 
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hints of last year’s work, concise in- 
formation of the kind wanted by the 
reader who can not give much time 
to a report is furnished. The bureau 
has had to do with workrooms for 
unskilled women, summer outing 
work, and vegetable gardens. 

A novel development inaugurated 
last winter as an experiment were 
the dental dispensaries. The num- 
ber of persons receiving treatment in 
these dispensaries was 470. This 
experiment proved what had long 
been believed, that the teeth of the 
very poor are neglected in an ap- 
palling degree, and that asa result 
their general health is in many cases 
seriously impaired. Another excel- 
lent departure was the attempt to be 
of substantial help to boys com- 
mitted as delinquents for petty 
offences. Through the co-operation 
of the authorities of the school in 
which the boys were confined, the 
bureau was informed of the approach- 
ing liberation of boys whose conduct 
while in confinement indicated that 
they were especially susceptible of 
good influences and who were the 
victims of improper home surround- 
ings. Insuch instances the bureau's 
agents made a careful inquiry into 
the history of the boys, and where 
deemed advisable, arranged in ad- 
vance of their release for some 
proper disposition of them. On re- 
lease they were taken in charge by 
the bureau and placed where it was 
believed they would have new and 
better opportunities in life. Some 
were sent to the country, some were 
placed in employment found for 
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turned to their homes on assurance 
of better care and oversight in future 
by their parents orfriends. No fixed 
plan for the extension of this work 
has been made, since it is intended 
to continue it in conjunction with 
the child-saving societies and the 
officers of the juvenile court, and the 
extent of the bureau’s effort in this 
direction is dependent upon _ its 
ability to supplement their action. 
Prior to the end of the year embraced 
in this report about twenty boys had 
come under the bureau’s care as 
above described. 

The Chicago bureau has devel- 
oped further than most other soci- 
eties the work of reporting upon the 
standing and value of various chari- 
ties which appeal to the public for 
support. This reporting service is 
freely offered to any responsible 
persons who desire to take advan- 
tage of it. The opinion of the bu- 
reau in any case is based upon the 
object of the charity under consider- 
ation; the sincerity with which its 
object is sought; the method of ad- 
ministration; the manner in which 
its funds are collected and accounted 
for; and any other factors which 
should assist in determining the 
claim of an organization upon the 
generosity jof the giving public. 
Many persons and business houses 
have adopted the policy of securing 
a report from the bureau before 
contributing to any charity solicit- 
ing their support. This course enables 
them to give with the assurance that 
their contributions are wisely be- 
stowed. The bureau lays no claim 
to infallibility, but it always stands 
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ready to give the reasons on which 
its opinions are based. 

One of the most valuable features 
of the report is an appendix em- 
bodying the report of a special com- 
mittee on non-resident unemployed 
men. The experience of other 
cities is concisely reviewed, and 
opinions of competent students are 
quoted. The conclusion reached by 
the committee was that the bureau 
should net inaugurate a new enter- 
prise, but that it should make such 
use as may be practicable and mu- 
tually agreeable of the facilities for 
work and shelter maintained by 
other charitable agencies. Special 
reference is made to the salvage 
warehouse of the salvation army, 
the lodging house known as the 
workingmen’s home, and the wood 
yard and shelter of the Chicago re- 
lief and aid society. 


The best annual report 
New York : ° ° 
State Chari: Published in the United 
ties Aid States, so far as we 
Association. A 
have had occasion to 
examine them, is that which ap- 
pears from the state charities aid 
association of New York. This is 
not because of the large amount of 
administrative work undertaken by 
the society; indeed it is to be 
anticipated that if the directors and 
officers did have as much adminis- 
trative detail as falls to the lot of a 
large relief society, for example, the 
quality of the report would inevi- 
tably suffer. This association takes 
for its field of study the administra- 
tion of public charities in the state 
of New York. It has, therefore, an 


ample amount of material to work 
upon. On the other hand, it does 
not actually manage these chari- 
table institutions, and consequently 
it can take time to formulate its 
conclusions and extract from the 
movements of population, from the 
numerous reports made by its 
officers upon the conditions of build- 
ings and the quality of the work 
done by public officials, and from 
legislative and newspaper discus- 
sions, just those lessons that are 
of the greatest current value and 
that will be of value to students in 
future years. Aside from tables of 
statistics, lists of contributors, etc., 
it is seldom that even an active and 
progressive society can print annu- 
ally fifty pages of interesting and 
useful information. The report of 
this association has over one 
hundred such pages, more than 
fifty of which are indispensable co 
any one who wishes to keep in 
touch with the important develop- 
ments of the past year in charitable 
work. 

With an expenditure of $10,714.58, 
the association within the past year 
secured the following results : 


It has maintained by its local com- 
mittees and from the central office 
a visitation of the almshouses and 
public hospitals in forty-three of the 
sixty-one counties of the state, in- 
cluding the frequent inspection of 
all the numerous institutions in the 
department of public charities of 
New York city. 

It has appeared, through its repre- 
sentative committees, before boards 
of supervisors or boards of estimate 
and apportionment in several coun- 
ties to state the needs of and to urge 
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adequate appropriations for the pub- 
lic charitable institutions of those 
localities. 

It has secured the abolition of the 
system of caring for the poor in 
Montgomery county by contract 
awarded to the lowest bidder, and 
the initial steps in the erection of a 
proper county poorhouse have been 
taken. 

It has examined carefully all pro- 
posed legislation relating to chari- 
ties, taking an active part by corre- 
spondence or by appearance before 
legislative committees in furthering 
desirable measures, and opposing a 
number that were detrimental to 
public interests and to the welfare 
of the poor. 

It has found permanent free homes 
in carefully selected families for 
fifty-eight destitute children, nearly 
all of whom were public charges, 
and has exercised a careful super- 
vision over these children as well as 
over those placed out during the 
preceding year. 

It has maintained an oversight 
over some seventy dependent chil- 
dren boarding in families in Queens 
and Nassau counties, and has re- 
moved several children found in im- 
proper homes to carefully selected 
families approved by the association. 

It made a careful study of the 
numbers of children committed to 
institutions as public charges in the 
city of New York, and of the reten- 
tion of such children, with special 
reference to the operation of the 
rules established by the state board 
of charities, and submitted a care- 
fully prepared statement, with recom- 
mendations, to a special committee 
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appointed by the state board of 
charities to investigate the subject. 

In response to a request from the 
comptroller of New York city for 
suggestions, it made a careful study 
of the matter of public appropriations 
to private charities in this city, and 
submitted a full report, including ten 
recommendations, with arguments 
therefor, intended to gradually cor- 
rect the evils that have grown up 
under the absence of system hither- 
to prevailing. 

It has in many other ways labored 
for a wiser and more humane man- 
agement of public charities. 


In addition to the above and sup- 
ported by separate funds, there are 
It is both 
impossible and needless to reproduce 


several special branches. 


discussions contained in the report 
on dependent children, on state sana- 
toria for the treatment of incipient 
pulmonary tuberculosis, on the cu- 
mulative sentences bill, the destitute 
mothers’ bill, the free coal bill, and 
other measures before the legislature 
of New York in the past session, and 
on public aid to private charities. 
These subjects in their various stages 
have required the attention of the 
REVIEW, 


but we are justified in 


emphasizing the fact that their care- 


fully formulated presentation in the 
annual this 
should be duly read and digested 
both by practical charity workers 
and by students of current political 
affairs. 


report of association 





THE CARE OF DESTITUTE, NEGLECTED, AND 


DELINQUENT 


(AMERICAN PHILANTHROPY OF 


CHILDREN. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY.) 


BY HOMER FOLKS. 


V.—PUBLIC SYSTEMS OTHER THAN ALMSHOUSE 
CARE. 


a. The state school and placing-out sys- 
tem. 

4. The county children’s home system. 

c. Public support in private institutions. 

d. The boarding-out and placing-out sys- 
tem, 


It is doubtful whether any 
Public : 2. 
Support in State deliberately and in- 
Private tentionally adopted this 
Institutions ¥ 
plan as a_ general state 
system. Usually it has been under- 
taken in various localities as a tem- 
porary expedient, and then gradu- 
ally extended, until, by permission of 


the state, rather than by its direc- 


tion, it has become the prevailing 
system. 


In New York, public sub- 
sidies to private institu- 
tions began many years before the 
passage of the law for the removal 
of children from almshouses. In 
1811 the state authorized the 
payment of $500 yearly to the New 
York orphan asylum, from the pub- 
lic funds derived from auction sales; 
the same favor was later extended 
to the Roman catholic orphan 
asylum, organized in 1817. The 
house of refuge for juvenile offend- 
ers, organized in 1824, was from the 
first largely supported by state 
funds. So far as known no other 
state appropriations were made to 
orphan asylums until 1847, when, in 
addition to the sum of $500 to each 
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New York. 


of the two asylums mentioned above, 
$3,000 was appropriated by the state 
to be distributed among orphan 
asylums for the education of their in- 
mates. The number of institutions 
receiving aid, and the total amounts 
granted, increased with considerable 
regularity for ten years, reaching a 
total of $50,000 in 1857. During 
the years immediately preceding and 
subsequent to the outbreak of the 
civil war, the amounts were reduced, 
being only $11,000 in 1861. In 1866 
the sum of $55,033 was distributed 
among fifty-eight institutions; in 
1870 $150,000 was appropriated to 
orphan asylums, to be divided 
among the counties in proportion to 
the total valuation of property, 
and within the county’ to. be 
divided among the asylums in pro- 
portion to the number of their 
inmates. In addition to this, thirty- 
five institutions received specific ap- 
propriations, ranging from $500 to 
$5,000 each. Many private chari- 
ties, besides orphan asylums, re- 
ceived state aid. The propriety of 
prohibiting such appropriations was 
considered by the constitutional con- 
ventions of 1846 and 1867. The 
latter convention adopted an amend- 
ment looking in this direction, but 
the entire revision failed of adoption 
by popular vote. The total amount 
granted by the state to private chart- 
ties increased rapidly from $95,000 
in 1863 to $910,000 in 1872. 

This rapid growth, and the “ log- 
rolling” and other objectionable 
practices in the legislature, growing 
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out of the custom, were undoubt- 
edly responsible for the fact that the 
constitutional commission of 1873 
adopted an amendment prohibiting 
the state from using either its money 
or its credit in aid of any private 
undertaking, except in behalf of 
juvenile delinquents. This amend- 
ment was ratified by the people in 
November, 1874, and put a sudden 
end to the granting of state subsi- 
dies. Only one institution was seri- 
ously altered in character by this 
step. The private asylum for desti- 
tute Indian children was soon after- 
wards reorganized as a state insti- 
tution, and remains the only state 
institution in New York for destitute 
children. 

About 1850 some of the cities, 
counties, and towns also had begun 
to make appropriations to such in- 
stitutions, usually in the form of a 
per capita allowance for public 
charges, but in some instances in 
gross amounts. Various institutions 
in New York city, not wishing to 
depend upon the volitional action of 
the city authorities each year,secured 
laws directing the city to pay them 
a certain sum per week for each child 
under their care. ‘These sums were 
at first much below the actual cost to 
the institutions, but various amend- 
ing acts were secured increasing the 
rates of payment, and with the fall 
in prices after 1870, the city allow- 
ances came to be sufficient to meet 
the entire cost of maintenance, and 
in some cases to leave a considerable 
margin to be applied to the erection 
of new buildings or the reduction of 
indebtedness. 

The passage of the children’s law 
in 1875, directing that children be 
removed from almshouses and placed 
either in families or in institutions 
for children, gave new impetus to 
the system. No official authorities 
were created for placing children in 
families, and though it was hoped 
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and expected by the framers of the 
law that it would result in a very 
great extension of the placing-out 
system, its effect has been exactly 
the opposite. The word almshouse 
was held to mean any institution 
maintained by public officers for the 
support of the poor, whether con- 
nected with an almshouse for adults, 
or otherwise. Most of the 1473 chil- 
dren in the city institutions on Ran- 
dall’s island and the almshouse 
nursery in Brooklyn, who were not 
defective in mind or body, were sent 
to private institutions, though some 
were sent to the west through the 
children’s aid society. Two of the 
smaller counties, and one small city, 
secured special laws authorizing them 
to establish children’s homes apart 
from their almshouses, but so fully 
was the transition to a private sys- 
tem effected that of 31,799 destitute, 
neglected, and wayward children in 
institutions (not including reforma- 
tories) in the state on September 30, 
1897, less than 125 were in pub- 
lic institutions. Another important 
factor in the situation was the feature 
of the law which required children 
to be placed, when practicable, in 
institutions controlled by persons of 
the same religious faith as the parents 
of the children. 

It is evident that this plan in- 
volved the maximum of induce- 
ments for the upbuilding of large 
institutions and for the discourage- 
ment of the placing-out system. 
The income of the institutions de- 
pended wholly upon the number of 
children received and the length of 
their retention. A large number of 
children could be supported at a 
less per capita rate than a small 
number. Being under the control 
of persons of their own religious 
faith, the institutions naturally com- 
manded the confidence of the chil- 
dren’s parents, and of their spiritual 
advisers. The fact that the parents, 
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by placing their children in institu- 
tions, were virtually receiving public 
aid was so disguised as not to be 
perceived, and many of the parents, 
particularly those of foreign birth, 
came to regard the institutions some- 
what in the light of free boarding 
schools. The institutions being in 
many cases under the control of re- 
ligious bodies, naturally were inclined 
to retain the children until thor- 
ougly instructed and trained in the 
faith, and also to receive as many as 
possible of the children who might 
otherwise be won over to other 
faiths. In fact, the largest of all the 
institutions was established because, 
in the words of one of its authori- 
ties, ‘hundreds, yes, thousands of 
catholic children were lost to the 
faith through a system [of placing- 
out] which ignored such a thing as 
religious rights in the helpless ob- 
jects of its charity.” Sound morality 
and good public policy are on the 


side of keeping children who have 
received definite religious training 
and instruction, under the influence 
of the faith in which they have been 


instructed. In regard to younger 
children, who as yet have no special 
religious training or convictions, it 
is also well, whenever practicable, to 
keep them under the influences of 
the faith of their fathers. The 
workings of the children’s law, how- 
ever, went to the other extreme and 
arrayed that strongest of influences, 
sectarian zeal, on the side of the 
upbuilding of institutions, and 
brought to its support the strong 
arm of the law and the ample re- 
sources of the public purse. New 
institutions were incorporated for 
the purpose of receiving these allow- 
ances of public funds, and there 
grew up what can be described only 
as a fierce rivalry on the part of 
various institutions to secure the 
commitment of large numbers of 
children to their care. The result 


was inevitable; children’s institu- 
tions, of a size hitherto unknown, 
were developed and the number of 
dependent children increased out of 
all proportion to the population. 
From 1875 to 1892 the general 
population of the state increased 
thirty-eight per cent; the number 
of children in institutions, ninety-six 
per cent. 

Comparatively few of the children 
were placed in families, the great 
majority of them being returned to 
their parents or relatives, upon 
reaching a self-supporting age. 

Little or no supervision was exer- 
cised over the few children placed in 
families, and none whatever over 
children returned to relatives, so that 
it is impossible to speak with any 
authority as to the essential character 
of the product of the institutional 
training. Extravagant statements 
have been made both for and 
against,—the simple fact is that we 
do not certainly know. 

Such in general is the New York 
system, whose features were most 
strongly emphasized in the larger 
cities. Certain exceptions should 
be noted. Richmond county adopted 
the system of boarding children in 
families until free homes could be 
found, and in this way kept the 
numbers at a minimum. Erie county, 
alarmed by the growing expense for 
this purpose has, since 1879, em- 
ployed one, and later two, agents, 
working under the direction of the 
board of supervisors, to place 
children in families. Certain of the 
older institutions, whose general lines 
of work had been well established 
before the law of 1875, have been 
comparatively unaffected by the new 
conditions, and not being wholly de- 
pendent upon the income from pub- 
lic funds have been less subject to 
the tendencies of the per capita sys- 
tem. The sectarian institutions have 
naturally retained children much 
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longer than the non-sectarian insti- 
tutions. Of 1,935 children who, on 
September 30, 1894, had been sup- 
ported by the city of New York 
more than five years in institutions, 
1,612 or 83 per cent were in catholic 
institutions ; 268 or 14 per cent in 
Jewish institutions, and 55 or 3 per 
cent in non-sectarian institutions. 
This was doubtless due partly toa 
lack of confidence in the placing-out 
system, partly to the difficulty of 
securing catholic and Hebrew fami- 
lies, and partly to a desire to retain 
the children until firmly established 
in their respective faiths. A notable 
exception to the general rule is 
the New York foundling hospital, 
(R.C.), which almost from its earliest 
history has placed a very large pro- 
portion of its children by adoption 
before they have reached the age of 
five years. 

The objectional features of the 
New York system have been some- 
what modified during the past five 
years. The constitutional conven- 
tion of 1894 made two important 
changes. It forbade the legislature 
from thereafter compelling cities, 
counties, or towns to make appro- 
priations to private institutions, thus 
putting a stop to the mandatory 
legislation which left the city no 
choice but to pay fixed gross amounts, 
or per capita rates, to a large number 
of private charities. The courts 
held that this law was not retro- 
active in its effect upon earlier legis- 
lation, but in 1899 a law was passed 
authorizing the city to increase or 
diminish the amounts heretofore 
fixed by law to be paid to private 
charities. This virtually gives the 
cities and counties unlimited home 
rule in this matter. 

More important than this, how- 
ever, was another constitutional 
amendment, adopted in 1894, which 
provided that no payments should 
be made by any city, county, or 


town, for any inmate of a private 
institution, who is not received and 
retained pursuant to rules established 
by the state board of charities. This 
action by the constitutional conven- 
tion was to say in effect that there 
were serious evils to be remedied, 
and to refer the whole subject to the 
state board of charities, giving that 
body quasi-legislative authority to 
deal with the subject. The rules 
established by the state board in 
1895, and continued with few changes 
to the present, have as their most 
important feature a provision to the 
effect that only inmates shall be 
paid for from public funds who are 
accepted as proper public charges by 
the local authorities charged with the 
relief of the poor. Such officers 
already had power to place children 
in institutions as public charges. 
This gave them power, not to dis- 
charge children, but to discontinue 
the payment of public funds in any 
given case. Other provisions of the 
rules require detailed reports con 
cerning each inmate to the state 
board of charities, compliance with 
the public health law, etc. The 
effects of the adoption of these rules, 
and of the measures taken by the 
state board and the local authorities 
for their enforcement, have been 
altogether wholesome, and have for 
a time at least held in check the 
previous tendencies. 

A review of the whole system 
shows that the number of children 
(destitute, neglected, and wayward, 
public and private charges) in instt- 
tutions on September 30, 1875, nine 
months after the children’s law took 
effect, was 14,773. This number 
steadily increased year by year until 
1894, when it reached 33,558. It is 
not possible to give separately the 
figures for delinquent children, since 
many of them are sent to the same 
institutions as the destitute and 
neglected, and separate statistics are 
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not kept. Nor is it possible to give 
separate figures for those who are 
not publiccharges. This proportion 
is not large, however, and there is no 
reason to think that it varies much 
from yearto year. From September 
30, 1894, to September 30, 1897, the 
last date for which the statistics are 
at this time available, the number 
had decreased from 33,558 to 33,379; 
included in the latter figure are 423 
children in institutions not hitherto 
reporting, making an actual decrease 
in the same institutions from 1894 
to 1897 of 602. notwithstanding an 
undoubted continual increase in the 
general population. 

The effect of the changes intro- 
duced in 1894 was most marked in 
New York city. Here the number 
of children in institutions receiving 
per capita allowances from the city 
increased steadily until 1894. From 
1890 to 1894 there was an increase 
from 14,550 to 16,858. From 1894 
to 1897 there was a decrease from 
16,858 to 15,501. An analysis of the 
New York city figures shows that in 
institutions directly under the man- 
agement of religious bodies the ten- 
dency to increase the census prior to 
1894 was most marked, and also that 
these institutions yield less readily 
to the restraining influences of the 
new constitution. The figures are 
as follows: 

INCREASE IN CENSUS FROM 1890 TO 1894. 
Number Per cent. 





Catholic institutions, 1,640 16.4 
Protestant institutions, 198 6.5 
Hebrew institutions, 470 30.8 

2,308 15.8 


DECREASE FROM 1894 TO 1896 
Number Per cent. 


Catholic institutions, 621 5.3 
Protestant institutions, 507 15.6 
Hebrew institutions, 323 16.2 


Another factor which promises to 
have a marked influence upon the 
situation is the co-operation estab- 
lished in 1898 between the charity 
organization society of New York 
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city and the department of charities 
(boroughs of Manhattan and the 
Bronx). The society is given an 
opportunity to examine all applica- 
tions for the commitment of children 
by reason of destitution, and if it 
finds that the parents, or surviving 
parent, are of good character and so 
situated that it is desirable that they 
should be enabled to keep their chil- 
dren, it secures for them the needed 
assistance in the form of clothing, 
groceries, fuel, etc., and places the 
family under the care of one of its 
district committees. This will un- 
doubtedly reduce the numbers com- 
mitted. 

The method of reception of chil- 
dren who are to become public 
charges was, prior to 1884, generally 
by informal commitment by over- 
seers or superintendents of the poor, 
or in cities by commissioners of 
charities. A number of institutions, 
under special laws, received per 
capita payments for children re- 
ceived at their own volition directly 
from parents. In 1881 the penai 
code authorized the commitment 
of destitute, neglected, and way- 
ward children by magistrates. This 
custom in New York city entirely 
superseded commitment by _ the 
charities department; in Brook- 
lyn both systems were in use, but 
in other parts of the state the com- 
mitments were generally by poor- 
law officers. In 1894 a special law 
for Kings county required magis- 
trates to refer applications for the 
commitment of children tothe chari- 
ties commissioner for investigation 
and report. A similar provision, 
but limited to destitute children, 
was included in the Greater New 
York charter. The custom of in- 
formal commitment by the charities 
commissioners was resumed in New 
York city in 1897. The present 
tendency is toward the commitment 
of destitute children by the poor- 
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law officers, and of neglected and 
wayward children by magistrates. 

The state board of charities is the 
only body which is authorized by law 
to inspect the private institutions for 
children, and this body has done so 
regularly only in very recent years. 
It is not difficult, however, to secure 
permission to visit, through the 
courtesy of those in charge. There 
is no doubt that most of the private 
institutions are at least fairly well 
managed as to the care and educa- 
tion of the children,—so far as in- 
stitutions can be made satisfactory. 
Naturally there is great variation 
between different institutions, as 
each is under wholly independent 
control. Prior to 1886 contagious 
ophthalmia was very common, and 
many cases of blindness resulted, 
but in that year a law was passed 
prescribing minutely many matters 
relating to sanitation, examination, 
and isolation of new cases, cubic air 
space in dormitories, distance be- 
tween beds, etc. One notable in- 
stance of an institution organized to 
care for children under public allow- 
ances, which was managed for the 
personal benefit of one family, and 
in which the inmates suffered almost 
every form of neglect and cruelty, 
was discovered. Through the efforts 
of the state board of charities, and 
the health and charities departments 
of New York city, the institution 
was abolished in 1897. 

It has seemed necessary to con- 
sider the New York system at length, 
because of its exceptional character 
and the large number of children 
that 


state (from one-quarter to one-third 


supported in institutions in 
of the entire juvenile institutional 
population of the United States), 
and because it is so complicated that 
it would be impossible in any less 
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space to make clear the essential char- 
acter and tendencies of the system. 


California has a system 

somewhat similar to that 
of New York, except that the pay- 
ments are exclusively from the state 
treasury, and there is no official con- 
trol over the admission or retention of 
the children. State appropriations 
to orphan asylums and homes for 
the aged have been customary ever 
since the admission of California into 
the Union in 1850. Section 22 of 
article iv. of the present constitu- 
tion of California, adopted in 1879, 
prohibits the state from making ap- 
propriations to private charities, ex- 
cept “institutions for orphans, half- 
orphans, or abandoned children, or 
aged persons in 
stances.” 


California. 


indigent circum- 
The constitution also pro- 
vides that whenever any city, county, 
or town shall provide for the support 
of orphans, half-orphans, or aban- 
doned children, it shall be entitled to 
receive from the state the same pro 
rata appropriation as may be granted 
to institutions under church or 
othercontrol. The statutes of 1880, 
still in force, provide that every in- 
stitution in the state, conducted for 
the care of orphan, half-orphan, or 
abandoned children, shall receive 
from the state treasury the sum of 
$100 per year for each orphan child, 
and $75 per year for each half-orphan 
or abandoned child, provided that 
abandoned children must have been 
in the institution at least one year. 
The statute provides that children 
over fourteen years of age, or tor 
whose specific support the sum of 
$10 per month or more was paid, 
should not be included under the 
act: alsothat noinstitution with less 
than twenty inmates should be in- 
cluded. In 1883 the act was amend- 
ed so as to include foundlings and 
other abandoned infants, for whom 
the state is to pay $12 per month, 
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until they reach the age of eighteen 
months, after which the payments 
are to be at rates above mentioned. 
The provision requiring a census of 
twenty is declared to mean, in con- 
nection with infant asylums, twenty 
admissions per year. California has 
thus, in effect, told the private char- 
ities to take care of as many children 
as they like and for as long a time as 
they like, and the state will pay the 
bills. Statistics in regard to the op- 
eration of the California system are 
not so complete as in New York, but 
they show a steady increase in the 
number of children supported, or 
partly supported, by the state, and 
that the appropriations to counties 
forma small portion, about ten per 
cent, of the total appropriations for 
the support of children. About 
thirty-five institutions receive state 
aid. 

The number of children supported, 
and the amounts paid by the state 
at various periods during the past 
fifteen years are as follows : 

Children. 
First half of 1885, 3,393 

nn 4,723 
1895, 5,680 

“4 7898, 6,756 

Of the total appropriations in 1889 
the protestant and non-sectarian in- 
stitutions received twenty-nine per 
cent, the Hebrew institutions three 
per cent, and the catholic sixty-eight 
per cent, the proportions being some- 
what similar to those in New York. 
The numbers of each of the different 
classes of children in 1885 and in 
1898 are as follows: 


1885. 1898. Increase. 
Orphans, 775 862 11% 
Half-orphans, 2,217 5,160 133% 
Abandoned children, 294 536 83% 
Foundlings, 107 198 85% 


Amount, 
$119,897.75 
142,894.00 
170,321.53 
205 022.02 


“ oe a 


Total, 3,393 6,756 99% 
This increase is undoubtedly dis- 
proportional to the growth of popu- 
lation (which from 1880 to 1890 was 
forty-two per cent). The steady in- 


crease in these appropriations has 
aroused considerable sentiment in 
favor of a change in the system. 
The state controller, in his report 
for the two years ending June 30, 
1898, speaking of these appropria- 
tions, said: “I believe some steps 
must be taken to reduce this expen- 
diture. Either the law must be 
repealed, or the amount now appro- 
priated must be reduced. I am not 
of a mind to recommend the former, 
but earnestly commend the latter to 
your consideration.” The governor's 
message in January, 1899, however, 
stated that, “In view of the recom- 
mendations of the controller to 
change the laws relating to orphans 
and half-orphans, because of the large 
amounts expended therefor, I desire 
to call the attention of this legisla- 
ture to the fact that in the past we 
have expended large sums for much 
less worthy purposes. In this con- 
nection I desire to state that we 
should extend the period for which 
orphans and half-orphans are ca:ed 
for, from fourteen to sixteen years 
of age. There should not be any 
reduction in the sum allowed for the 
maintenance of these children.” The 
divided sentiment of the state is thus 
clearly manifest. As a first step 
toward a reform of the system, a 
bill was passed by the legislature of 
1899 for the creation of a state board 
of charities with general advisory 
and visitorial powers, but it was 
vetoed by the governor. 


The subsidy or contract 

District of ~~ system has had a most in- 
interesting history in the 

District of Columbia. In 1832 con- 
gress gave a tract of land valued 
at $10,000 to each of the two then 
existing orphan asylums, one being 
non-sectarian and one catholic. 
Neither of these institutions has to 
this date received any other aid from 
the government. In 1867 an appro- 
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priation of $5,000 was made to the 
home for soldiers and sailors’ or- 
phans, for maintenance. These ap- 
propriations were continued, and 
gradually the private contributions 
decreased. From 1874 congress also 
reduced its aid and the institution 
after struggling for some years was 
disbanded and the property turned 
over to the Garfield memorial hospi- 
tal association. Since 1869 congress 
has appropriated yearly from $5,000 
to $24,500 to the home for destitute 
colored women and children. In 
1872 $20,000 was appropriated to St. 
Rose’s industrial school, and from 
1887 to 1899 an annual appropriation 
was made to it for maintenance. In 
1875 an abandoned almshouse was 
given over to the industrial home 
school, and since 1879 the institution 
has received a yearly appropriation 
for maintenance. Private contribu- 
tions decreased, and from 1885 to 


1896 the institution was practically 


dependent upon federal aid. In 
1896 the private corporation was 
dissolved and a board of trustees, 
appointed by public authority, placed 
incharge. In 1877, 1879, 1881, 1887, 
and 1893, other institutions were 
added to the list receiving public aid. 

The increasing amounts of such 
appropriations, and the difficulty ex- 
perienced by the legislators in find- 
ing any satisfactory principle by 
which to determine what amounts 
should be given, led to an agitation 
for a change, which resulted in 1890 
in the creation of the office of super- 
intendent of charities. It was the 
duty of the superintendent to study 
the situation, make recommenda- 
tions as to specific appropriations, 
and also as to changes in the general 
plan. The first superintendent, 
Prof. Amos G. Warner, appointed 
by President Harrison, became con- 
vinced within a year that the subsidy 
or contract system could not be re- 
formed, but must be abolished. As 
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a step in this direction, the board of 
children’s guardians was created in 
1892 as a public body, appointed by 
the judges of the district, to act for 
the district in its care of destitute 
children. The first agent of this 
board was called to that position 
from the post of state agent of the 
Minnesota state public school for 
dependent children. All grants to 
private institutions were reduced 
forty per cent, and this amount was 
given to the board for its work. All 
children becoming dependent upon 
the public were to be committed to 
the guardianship of this board, which 
might place them at board in insti- 
tutions or in families, or in free 
homes in _ families. | Meanwhile, 
with the advent of the Cleveland 
administration in 1893, a superin- 
tendent of charities favorable to the 
subsidy system was appointed. 
Strong opposition to the board of 
children’s guardians arose; its appro- 
priation was diminished by nearly 
one-half ; and several of the subsidies 
were restored in whole or in part. 
These conditions continued for three 
years, during which time, notwith- 
standing all the unfavorable circum- 
stances, the work of the board 
increased in efficiency and proved its 
humane and economical value. At 
the end of this period a “joint 
select committee” of both houses of 
congress made an extended investi- 
gation of the whole subject, and 
presented a voluminous report which 
was, on the whole, extremely favor- 
able to the public board of children’s 
guardians. With the advent of the 
McKinley administration, the agent 
of the board of children’s guardian’s 
was appointed as superintendent of 
charities, in which position his in- 
fluence has naturally tended to 
strengthen the board of children’s 
guardians and to further restrict the 
subsidy system. In 1897, the house 
of representatives passed a bill abol- 
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ishing the subsidy system, but the 
senate forced a partial compromise. 
The same occurred in 1898, in each 
case the powers of the children’s 
guardians being strengthened and 
its appropriations increased, while 
the number of private institutions 
receiving grants was reduced. The 
present tendency is clearly toward 
the abolition of the subsidy plan, 
but, judging from the past, the 
results may depend somewhat upon 
the election returns of November, 


1gOO. 


The only other state in 
which the system of pub- 
lic support in private institutions 
can be said to be the prevailing 
one is Maryland. Here the state 
appropriates gross amounts, a total 
of about $20,000 per year, to 
eight or ten private institutions, and 
the city of Baltimore also makes 
appropriations of gross amounts 
amounting to about $12,000 per 
year tosome six institutions. Under 
the new charter taking effect in 
1900, a city board of supervisors of 
charities is created and given im- 
portant powers as to admission, 
transfer, and discharge of children 
who are to be public charges in 
private institutions. 

Oregon also makes appropriations 
in gross amounts to some six private 
institutions, a total amount of $26,- 
000 per year, and destitute children 
are placed in these institutions by 
county officials. 

In Pennsylvania the state appro- 
priates gross amounts to a consid- 
erable number of children’s homes, 
hospitals, and other institutions. 
These appropriations have increased 
from $10,000 given to one institu- 
tion in 1875-1876 to $103,700 given 
to fourteen institutions in 189gI- 
1892. The institutions receiving 
these grants, however, do not as 
a rule receive destitute children 


Other States. 


from public officials, who in most 
parts of the state co-operate with 
the children’s aid society. The 
subsidy system is not the control- 
ling factor in the public care of 
children in this state, but if it con- 
tinues to develop, it is likely to give 
rise to serious disturbances in the 
present system. Its growth has 
doubtless been greatly restricted by 
a constitutional provision prohibit- 
ing state appropriations to sectarian 
institutions. 

In Delaware the state makes ap- 
propriations of gross amounts to two 
institutions, and one county, contain- 
ing the city of Wilmington, also 
gives aid in gross amounts to four 
institutions. 

North Carolina grants aid in gross 
amounts to two institutions, which, 
however, decline to receive children 
from almshouses. One county, Bun- 
combe, has organized a children’s 
home as a public institution. 

Maine makes appropriations of 
gross amounts to several privete 
institutions which receive some 
children from almshouses. The 
women’s Christian temperance union 
of this state is active in placing 
children from almshouses in families. 

Milwaukee has an interesting his- 
tory in regard to subsidies. Although 
Wisconsin has a state school to 
which Milwaukee contributes its 
share of taxation, this city continued 
until 1897 to board its destitute 
children ina number of private in- 
stitutions. In 1897, on account of 
the increasing expense and the un- 
due retention of the children in the 
private institutions, this plan was 
discontinued, and the county estab- 
lished a children’s home, under the 
direction of a board of trustees of 
four members, appointed by the 
chairman of the board of supervisors. 

In response to an inquiry as to 
why the county established this in- 
stitution, instead of sending the 
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children to the state institution, a 
competent authority writes: 

“The state school receives no 
children under three years of age, 
and only those of sound mind and 
body. The county had many in- 
eligible under the second heading, 
and also a number for whom only 
temporary shelter was needed.” 

The city had been supporting 300 
children in private asylums. When 
the county home was opened and 
notice was sent to the asylums to 
transfer the children thither, only a 
very few children, all of whom were 
defective, were sent, the asylums 
preferring to keep the children at 
their own expense. The county 
home, with a capacity of 125, has 
never been fully occupied. After 
it had been open about one year it 
had some seventy inmates. During 
the next six months, by placing out 
some children and by returning 
others to their parents, the number 
was reduced to thirty; so that the 
city is now supporting about one- 
tenth of the number who were pub- 
lic charges under the former plan. 

New Hampshire, not enjoying the 
distinction of having more children 
in almshouses in 1890 in proportion 
to its population than any other 
state in the Union, passed a law in 
1895 directing the local authoritie 
to place destitute children in orphan 
asylums, homes, or private families, 
and, as soon as practicable, 
permanent for them 
make contracts for their education 
and support during hicl 
contracts are subject to approva 
rescission by the state board of 
charities, created by the ame statute. 
Under this law, all 
cept a few who were defective, \ 
removed to asylums or familie 
effort to repe al the law was made by 
the local authorities in 1897, but the 
result was simply that the law was 
made more drastic and the powers 
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of the state board of charities in- 
creased. It was directed to visit the 


homes and families in which all such 
children were placed, and to assist 
the county and town officials in 
securing homes forthe children. As 
might be expected there is a marked 
tendency to place the children in 
institutions rather than in families. 
Although there were but 184 chil- 
dren between years 
of age in almshouses in 18go, there 


two and sixtecn 


were already on November 1, 1898, 
392 children between the ages of 
three and fifteen, supported in chil- 


dren’s 


homes or private families; 
none except defective children re- 
mained in almshouses. It would 
seem that New Hampshire, while 
justly entitled to great praise for 


children from alms- 
well study the experi- 
ences of New York and California. 
In Tennessee, four or five 
make per capita appropriations 
private institutions for the 
of children. 
Doubt 
of state, county, or muni ipal appro- 
priations to children’s i 
not included in but if so, 
they are of limited amounts and do 
not amount to a general system for 
the care of children in 


removing the 
houses, might 


counties 
to 
upport 
; there are other instances 
titutions 


the above, 
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a. That it remove the whole 


matter from the influences of parti- 


san politics and the dangers of the 
spoils system. To most persons 
who favor the contract tem, e€x- 
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the importance they attach to sec- 
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tarian influences, this consideration is 


doubtless the prevalling ons The 
thought of entrusting the lives and 


the training of young children to 
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men who may be drawn from the 
ranks of “ward heelers,” is justly 
alarming to all thoughtful citizens. 
As we have indicated, however, in 
our consideration of state systems, 
experience does not show that state 
institutions for children have suffered 
largely from political influences. It 
has also to be borne in mind that 
even private institutions which are 
largely dependent upon the public 
for support are not wholly removed 
from political influences, and that 
public appropriations to private 
charities have more than once proved 
to be the source of serious political 
evils. 

6. That it enlists the interest of 
public spirited and benevolent citi- 
zens, who as managers of the insti- 
tutions or otherwise connected there- 
with will visit them frequently, give 
careful attention to their adminis- 
tration, and in many cases take an 
active interest in the welfare of in- 
dividual children. There is some 
truth in this claim, though many of 
these citizens would be equally in- 
terested, and perhaps more so, if the 
institutions received no public aid. 
Nor are state institutions lacking in 
power to attract the interest and 
elicit the active efforts of some of the 
best citizens in their communities. 

c. That the removal of the chil- 
dren from all connection with poor- 
law administration and public offi- 
cials saves them from being known 
in the community as “ pauper chil- 
dren.” This is clearly a great advan- 
tage as compared with the almshouse 
system or any system in which the 
children are kept in institutions in 
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any way connected with almshouse 
administration. Thisclaim does not 
hold, however, in comparison with 
the state public school system. It 
may fairly be questioned whether the 
attitude of the community toward 
the children in the state public 
schools is not distinctly more favor- 
able than towards those in orphan 
asylums, protectories, and other sim- 
ilar institutions. 

ad. That it is economical. It is 
claimed that private institutions are 
more economically, not to say hon- 
estly, managed than public ones, and 
that the per capita allowance made 
by the public authorities is distinctly 
less than would be required to sup- 
port the children in public institu- 
tions. 


Dis- It is urged against the 
advantages. subsidy system: 

a. That it encourages parents to 
throw their children upon the public 
for support, because they naturally 
have much greater confidence in 
private institutions, especially when 
managed by persons of their own 
religious faith and vouched for by 
their spiritual advisors. This tend- 
ency is further strengthened by the 
fact that this plan creates a large 
number of institutions, scattered 
throughout the state, thus permit- 
ting children to be kept near their 
former homes and subject to fre- 
quent visitation by their parents. 

6. That it removes all incentive for 
keeping the number in the institu- 
tions small, either by careful sifting 
of applications for admission or by 
maintaining an active placing-out 
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system. This is especially true 
under the per capita system when 
the per capita payment nearly or 
quite equals, or even exceeds,the cost 
of maintenance. This tendency, with 
the one previously mentioned, re- 
sults in a constant increase in the 
number of children in institutions, 
increasing the public burden indefin- 
itely, and subjecting large numbers 
of children to the unnatural influ- 
ences of institutional life, when they 
might better be cared for by their 
own parents or placed out in fami- 
lies for adoption. The history of 
the contract system in New York, 
California, and elsewhere, proves that 
it is exceedingly difficult, though we 
are not ready to say that it is im- 
possible, to restrain these tendencies. 


c. The contract or subsidy system 


makes proper classification of chil- 
dren difficult. If the 


were all under one management, it 


institutions 


would be easy to distribute the in- 


THE 


Employed by the university of 

Pennsylvania to make a study of the 

social and economic condition of the 

Philadelphia Negro, Dr. W. E. 

DuBois took the sevent! wl 
the largest 


Negroes, and which best represents 


contains number of 
all classes and conditions of Negro 
Miss 


Isabel Eaton, has given tothe publica 


> 


society, and with the help of 
volume that will repay careful study. 
The book will be J 


read 
1 See Bibliography for December, 14. 
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mates among them on some rational 
aid in 
and 


This is next to im- 


classification, which would 


securing their proper mental 
moral training. 
possible when each institution is a 
itself. One of the 


serious and persistent evils of the 


law unto most 
New York system is the mingling of 
destitute, neglected, and delinquent 
the 


obviously contrary to 


children in same institutions. 
This is so 
every sound principle, both of chari- 
table relief and of reformatory treat- 
ment, that one can but wonder that 
find 


strenuous supporters among some of 
the New York institutions. 


it continues to exist and to 


d. It is also urged that the subsidy 
system tends to produce relations 


between the state and sectarian in- 
stitutions which are contrary to the 
general spirit of our government and 
which diminish the completeness of 
the separation between church and 


state. 


PHILADELPHIA NEGRO. 


pire 


terest peculiar to the subject because 


it deals with a considerable portion 


of American citizens who affect the 


city morally economically, and 
cluded from the 


common right citizen A care 


ful, painstaking, and intelligent study 
has been given to the ubject, and 


‘ , ” 
the book can be relied on as giving 


a true picture of the condition of the 


Philadelphia Negro. 


The picture is a revelation which, 
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on the whole, is anything but credit- 
able to our civilization, our Chris- 
tianity, or our boasted freedom of the 
north. The book points out a system 
of industrial exclusion that is most far- 
reaching in its results,—tending on 
the one hand to poverty and crime, 
and on the other to the discourage- 
ment of any attempt to rise in the 
scale of civilization, because of the 
almost impossible difficulties placed 
in the way of securing employment. 
This condition is discouraging to the 
best elements of Negro society,while 
it offers many inducements to be- 
come thriftless and immoral. 

The chapters dealing with pauper- 
ism and crime, alcoholism, and color 
prejudice are among those that are 
most worthy of careful study. 


While it is not easy to get 
any definite idea of Negro 
poverty,yet it is well known that there 
is during the year a very large amount 


Pauperism. 


g, most of it done in an 


of almsgivin 
unsystematic way and so in many 
cases encouraging vagrancy and lazi- 
ness. Of the seventh ward, where 
the chief study of the Negro was 
made, the writer says: 

We have already seen that in the 
seventh ward about nine per cent of 
the Negroes can be classed as the 
“very poor,” needing public assist- 
ance in order to live. From this we 
may conclude that between three 
and four thousand Negro families in 
the city may be classed among the 
semi-pauper class. Thus it is plain 
that there is a large problem of 
poverty among the Negro problems; 
four per cent of the population, ac- 
cording to the foregoing statistics, 
furnish at least eight per cent of the 
poverty. Considering the economic 


difficulties of the Negro, we ought, 
perhaps, to expect rather more than 
less than this. Beside these per- 
manently pauperized families there 
is a considerable number of persons 
who from time to time must receive 
temporary aid, but can usually get 
on without it. 


saciid The drink habit seems to 
be on the increase, and into 
the saloon and policy-shop much of 
the small earnings of the Negro go; 
and, strange to say, this is partly the 
result of the absence of steady em- 
ployment, thus giving more time for 
idleness and corner loafing. 


The saloon, says the author, is not 
so much a moral, as an economic, 
problem among Negroes; if the 
1,586 Negroes who went into the 
saloons within two hours Saturday 
night spent five cents apiece, which 


is a low estimate, they spent $79.30. 
If, as is probable, at least $100 was 
spent that Saturday evening through- 
out the ward, then in a year, we 
would not be wrong in concluding, 
their Saturday night’s expenditure 
was at least $5,000, and their total 
expenditure could scarcely be less 
than $10,000, and it may reach 
$20,000—a large sum for poor people 
to spend in liquor. 

If the business world were open 
to Negroes, just as it is to white 
men, much of that $20,000 would 
have been put in legitimate business. 
The author says that a 
Causes of ie 
Crimeand Study of statistics seems 


Poverty. to show that the crime 
and pauperism of Negroes exceed 
that of whites. And this is just what 
should be naturally expected. All 
changes in social conditions affect 
the poor and unfortunate more than 
the rich and prosperous. 

So far, then, we have no phe- 
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nomena which are new or 
tional, or which present 
the ordinary social problems of 
crime and poverty. Beyond 
these, however, there are problems 
which can rightly be called Negro 
problems; they arise from the pecu- 
liar history and condition of the 
American Negro. The first pecul- 
iarity is, of course, the slavery and 
emancipation of the Negroes 3 
this was a sudden social revolution; 
a strain upon the strength and re- 
sources of the Negro, moral, eco- 
nomic, and physical, which drove 
many to the wall. For this reason 
the rise of the Negroes in this 
city is a series of rushes and _ back- 
slidings rather than a continuous 
growth. The second great pecul- 
iarity of the situation of the Negroes 
is the fact of immigration; the great 
numbers of raw recruits who have, 
from time to time, precipitated them- 
selves upon the Negroes of the city 
and shared their small industrial 
opportunities, have made _ reputa- 
tions which, whether ‘good or bad, 
all their race must share; and, 
finally, whether they failed or suc- 
ceeded in the strong competition, 
they themselves must soon prepare 
to face a new immigration. 


excep- 
more than 


And so the present condition of 
the Negro, unsatisfactory as it is, 
may be traced partly to slavery, for 
which the Negro was not responsible 
—a slavery that produced ignorance, 
lack of discipline, and moral weak- 
ness; but there is something else 
there is the social environment which 
plays a strong part in the formation 
The world of custom 
and thought in which the Negro 
lives and works, the physical sur- 


of character. 


roundings of house and home and 
ward, the moral encouragements and 
discouragements which he encount- 


NEGRO. HT? 
ers, are having their effect on his 
character. 

His strange social environment 
must have immense effect on his 
thought and life, his work and crime, 
his wealth and pauperism. That 
this environment differs, and differs 
broadly, from the environment of 
his fellows, we all know, but we do 
not know just how it differs. The 
real foundation of the difference is 
the wide-spread feeling all over the 
land ... that the Negro is some- 
thing less than an American, and 
ought not to be much more than 
what he is. 

The immense influence of his pe- 
culiar environment on the black Phila- 
delphian; the influence of homes 
badly situated and badly managed, 
with parents untrained for their re- 
sponsibilities ; the influence of social 
surroundings which by poor laws and 
inefficient administration leave the 
bad to be made worse; the influence 
of economic exclusion which admits 
Negroes only to those parts of the 
economic world where it is hardest 
to retain ambition and self-respect ; 
and, finally, that indefinable, but real 
and mighty, moral influence that 
causes men to sense of 
manhood or them to lose 


have a real 
leads 
aspiration and self-respect. 


The truth contained in the above 


paragraph is simply invaluable to 
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any who desire to 
about the that 
present conditions in the life of 
Philadelphia Negroes. The 
studied 


ject thoroughly and is master of the 


something 
cause have led to 
writer 
shows that he has his sub- 
situation. 

He says that color preju- 
deal to 

do with the present low 
condition of the Negro. 
him from 
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of competition is not open to him. 
There is nothing to stimulate am- 
bition. He is often discharged from 
work that he was doing satisfactorily, 
simply because fashion changes. 
Not being allowed to work side by 
side with his fellow white workmen, 
he can hardly ever attain that skill 
and proficiency which contact with 
others, especially of superior ability, 
usually gives. Because he is so 
often seen only in inferior positions, 
there seems to be a general belief 
that he is not fitted for higher 
positions, although the opportunity 
to prove his ability is denied him. 
The comparative smallness of the 
patronage of the Negro, and the 
dislike of whites to patronize him, 
makes it unusually difficult for him 
to enter into independent business 
undertakings. 

The Negro finds it exceedingly 
difficult to raise his children in such 
an atmosphere and not have them 
either cringing or impudent; if he 
impresses upon them patience with 
their lot, they may grow up satisfied 
with their condition; if he inspires 
them with ambition to rise, they 
may grow to despise their own peo- 
ple, hate the whites, and become 


embittered with the world. 
Social intercourse is most diffi- 
cult. 


If an invitation is issued to the 
public for any occasion, the Negro 
can never know whether he would 
be welcomed or not; if he goes, he 


is liable to have his feelings hurt 
and get into an unpleasant alterca- 
tion; if he stays away, he is blamed 
for indifference. 

Under certain conditions he never 
knows whether he is to speak to a 
white acquaintance. Does he speak? 
He may be snubbed. Does he not 
speak, he may be put down as im- 
polite and boorish. What is the 
result ? 

Any one of these things happen- 
ing now and then would not be re- 
markable or call for special com- 
ment; but when one group of people 
suffer all these little differences of 
treatment and discriminations and 
insults continually, the result is 
either discouragement, or bitterness, 
or over-sensitiveness, or recklessness. 
And a people feeling thus can not 
do their best. 


The black employé can seldom 
have any incentive to do his best, 
since doing it will rarely lead tzu 
promotion. 

The book does more than point 
out the faults of the whites and the 
stumbling blocks that they throw in 
the way of Negroes. It calls on 
Negroes to do the preventive and 
rescue work which are so necessary 
and which they are quite capable of 
doing. It is a true statement of the 
actual condition of Philadelphia Ne- 
groes, and should be read by all, but 
especially by those interested in 
the welfare of their fellow-men. To 
Negroes, it will give that knowledge 
which is always a power. 
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